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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—~>___ 

HE French Government has finally decided that the Septennat 
shall not be considered an interregnum, but a substantive 
Government, established for a period of years. M. Dupeyre, 
Minister of Justice, has accordingly addressed to the Procureurs- 
Généraux of the Departments a circular stating that the Assembly's 
resolution must be regarded as irrevocable, that the power con- 
ferred on the Marshal cannot be contested, even during the dis- 
cussion on the constitutional laws, that any attack on it consti- 
tutes a violation of the law. Any journals attacking it are there- 
fore to be handed up for punishment. This circular is regarded 
by the Legitimists as a coup d'état in favour of the Septennat, 
and they threaten to vote against Government in a body. It has, 
however, pleased the Centres, which are much more important, 
and but for one fact would restore complete order and security. 
That fact is that ever since 1802 every head of the executive 
power in France has been appointed either for a term or for life, 
and except Louis XVIII. no one has run out his legal period. 
Napoleon was imprisoned, Charles X. was banished, Louis 
Philippe ran away, Napoleon III. made himself Emperor before 
his Presidency expired, and abdicated before his term of Empire 
had run out, and Marshal MacMahon will probably resign, 
unable to work with a Liberal Assembly. The latest rumour 
is that the Duc Decazes has been asked to succeed the Duke de 
Broglie, but has declined, and the latter, therefore, is still Premier. 


The dispute between the German Liberals and the Govern- 
ment on the Army Bill has been, as we expected it would be, 
compromised, partly, no doubt, through the disinclination of the 
Liberals to avail themselves in any way of Ultramontane 
aid, which they could hardly have done without giving a quid 
pro quo, and partly through their fear that the Govern- 
ment might feel less delicacy about availing itself of that 
aid, and even about giving the quid pro quo in return, if it 
could carry its point in no other way. The compromise, if 
it is to be called so, is this:—The full peaee effective of 401,000 
men is to be voted for seven years, instead of indefinitely, i.e., for 
the peried of the French Septennat and somewhat longer. It is 
& compromise by which Parliament surrenders not only its own 
control over the Army, but the control of its successor also, for 
the German Reichstag lasta only three years. In the course of 
the debate on the measure, Von Moltke expressed his regret at: 
any compromise, declaring his belief that ‘‘the sword alone 
could keep the sword in the scabbard,” and that Germany 
actually needs the full army now voted for an indefinite period. 
The minority against the compromise was 114 against 256 who 
supported it—majority, 142. In a subsequent division on the 
first clause of the Bill, there was a much larger minority, 
namely, 146 against 224,—majority for the Government, 78. 


The Prussian Government is rapidly coming to very close 
quarters with the Roman Church. On Wednesday, Archbishop 
Ledochowski’s case was tried before the Ecclesiastical Tribunal 
at Berlin, and the Archbishop not appearing, he was condemned 
in contumaciam, and deprived of his see by the sentence of 
the Court, in conformity with the law of last May. There 





is no appeal against this sentence, so that the Prussian Govern- 
ment must now either leave the great see of Polish Prussia 
vacant,—Rome certainly will not fill it up,—or must appoint to 
it a Bishop of its own. Considering the high hand with which 
Prussia has hitherto carried on the war, we may perhaps expect the 
latter course, and in that case either Bishop Reinkens, or some other 
“ Qld-Catholic ” Bishop of kindred origin, created ad hoc, would 
be appointed to the see. The question will then arise, what 
obedience he will get from clergy or laity, and further, whether 
all the recalcitrant priests, —which in Posen would probably mean 
nearly all,—would be deprived and exiled in their turn; 
and further, again, whether, if they were, the laity would 
remain faithful to them, or take up with new teachers. The 
difficulty of the position for the Prussian Government will be 
greatly increased by the Polish character of the diocese. There 
are probably no Polish ‘ Old Catholics,’ and Polish flocks would 
hardly accept for teachers foreigners whom they also regard 
as heretics, even if enough of such could be persuaded to go. 
Perhaps, under the circumstances of the diocese, Prussia will 
hardly venture, at present at least, to put a new bishop into the 
deprived prelate’s place. In Austria the Pope seems to be 
satisfied that the new ecclesiastical laws are not to be harshly 
administered, and advises the clergy to submit to them. 


Sir Stafford Northcote expounded his Budget on Thurs- 
day night, with too much prolixity indeed, and with a 
certain tendency to blunder as to arithmetical detail which re- 
minded one more of the results of Mr. Lowe's defective vision 
than of any other Chancellor of the Exchequer we remember, 
but with great candour, great clearness in stating arguments and 
principles, and not a little touch of caustic humour now and 
then. As to the year just concluded, Mr. Lowe had estimated 
its Expenditure, including the Alabama indemnity, at £75,071,000. 
In fact it had amounted to £1,156,000 in excess of that esti- 
mate, an excess of which £800,000 represented the total 
cost of the Ashantee War during last year, on the econo- 
mical administration of which Sir Stafford complimented 
Lord Cardwell. The Revenue of the past year had been 
estimated by Mr. Lowe at £73,762,000, and had actually 
yielded £77,335,657, showing a nominal excess of £3,573,657 ; 
but of this a part is only nominal, being due to the Post-Office 
irregularities, so that the real excess of the revenue of the year 
over the estimate was only £2,773,657. Of this excess, £736,000 
had been due to Customs, and no less than £1,425,000 was due 
to Excise. Of the Customs’ excess, again, more than half, 
£450,000 was due to the importation of spirits, and of the excess 
in Excise a still larger sum was also due to spirits. On the whole, 
then, even after paying the supplementary estimates, the Alabama 
indemnity, and the Ashantee war, there was a good surplus of last 
year’s revenue over its expenditure to go towards the extinction 
of Debt. 

For the coming year, Sir Stafford Northcote’s estimates of 
revenue and expenditure, if no change were to be made in the 
taxation, would be as follows :— 


REVENUE. EXPENDITURE 


Interest on Debt «oe £26,700,000 


Customs eee 
Consolidated-Fund Charges ee 


Excise ... ooo ove 
Stamps... ooo ove 
Land and House Tax 
Income Tax ... on 
Post Office ° eee 
Telegraphs ... ove 
Crown Lands... 
Miscellaneous... eee 


eo» £20,740,000 
vee 28,090,000 
. 10,880,000 
2,360,000 
5,500,000 


MY a0 ove ove 
Redemption of Purchase ... 
Navy ... eee 
Civil Service ... 

Post Office ... ove 
Collection of Revenue 
—— ooo 


Packet Service ove eve 999, 
AshanteeWar (Supplementary) 100,000 
£77,995,000 £72,503,000 
—showing a surplus of £5,492,000. But to this surplus there was 
an addition to be made which would not ordinarily have been made. 
The State lends money and receives interest for it in connection 
with agricultural and various other operations. ‘This interest is 
really revenue, but has hitherto been added to the balances in 
the Exchequer, without being included in the estimates of revenue. 
Sir Stafford proposes to count it—it is about half a million—as 
revenue for the future, but to employ it for this year, at all 
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events, in payment of Debt, using it for the creation of terminable | is reaching a dreadful height, the people beginning to emigrate in 
annuities, by which he hopes to extinguish £7,000,000 of Debt | thousands; but Nepaul, though we must help her, is not Within 
eleven years hence, i.e.,in 1885. He could not give the disposable | the range of Indian moral responsibility. We do not appoint 
amount accurately, because the Irish accounts somewhat char- | and do not claim to remove, her ralers. y 
acteristically have not distinguished between ‘the capital repaid | Lord Salisbury attended the Mansion House meeting on 
and the interest 7 but the distinction, though not yet made, would | Tuesday, and made a mest weighty speech, quite the pre a 
not prove, said Sir Stafford, to be ‘‘ beyond the resources of Irish | portant delivered during the Famine. He spoke of the weenie 
BCIenCE, i a a ease | able conflict of opinion in India about the famine itself, but he 

This disposition left the Chancellor of the Exchequer with the | deprecated disbelief in official information, and especially disbelief 
surplus of £5,492,000, as before. ‘* What was he to do with all in “ any representations which would detract from the magnitude 
this money?” He hadhad plenty of advice. The various depu- | of the calamity as represented by the Local Governments.” He had 
tations he had received had amongst them proposed to him to | seen private letters from Sir R. ‘Temple and Sir G. Campbell speak. 
sweep away about £55,000,000 out of £66,000,000 of disposable | ing, the latter more especially, with absolute horror of the sights 
revenue. But the advice had not been of great use to him, | they had themselves seen. The early telegrams might have been 
Again, the Government had not had time to go into great | exaggerated—though they were not—but ‘‘the effect of that would 
financial questions, such as the abolition or the reform of | only be to stimulate the exertions of the Government here, and 
the income-tax, or the recast of the scheme of local taxation, | (What is more important) in India.” ‘The people conceal their 
Under these circumstances, in spite of the grandeur of | Sufferings till the deaths may be far beyond those reported, and 
the financial opportunity, it was necessary to propose a|‘ the distress is certain to continue for many months.” His 
somewhat temporising Budget, and to this Sir Stafford North- Lordship urged subscriptions, not to assist Government, but to 
cote had reluctantly made up his mind. He proposed to do some- | Télieve those cases no Government could relieve, and especially 
thing safe towards relieving local taxation, first by contributing | t° relieve the calamities of those classes who are next door to 
4s, a head per week to the support of lunatics in county asylums, | Poverty, but not absolutely paupers, and whom Government 
next byraising thesubvention to therate which pays the police from | ©@™not relieve without pauperising a nation. They will be cast 
one quarter to one-half, and finally by paying rates on the whole | !4ked on the world by the effort to buy food. We must relieve 
property of Government. Again, he proposed to abolish the now them as we relieved Lancashire, where actual death was pre- 
small and therefore unremunerative sugar duties, which would tend | Vented by the Poor Law. As we have observed elsewhere, this 
to make England a great mercantile emporium for the sugar trade ; | Speech removes most of the difficulties in the way of a subscrip- 
to take a penny off the income-tax, and to abolish altogether the | tion, pledging the Government, as it does, not to contract its 
horse duty, which, in spite of exemptions, is vexatious to trades. | Télief because private charity comes forward to its aid. The 
men and farmers, and tends to interfere with horse-breeding, an | Pledge is sure now to be kept, and we trust the subscription may 
unfortunate result in a time of scarcity. rise far above the limit, £250,000, suggested by the Lord Mayor, 





The Western ‘“ Inflationists,” as they are locally called, have 
evidently a majority in the American Congress, both Houses having 
now passed a Bill for inflating the currency. The authorised cir- 


These propositions,—which were, on the whole, extremely well 
received,—dispose of the surplus as follows :— 


1, Extra EXPENDITURE. : : 

Subvention to the County Lunatic Asylums (for culation of greenbacks or legal-tender notes has been raised, 

o this year) a £240,000 taking the dollar at 4s., from £71,000,000 to £80,000,000, and 

~ ention to the Police Rate... — ..  .. 600,000 the authorised issue of national bank-notes from £70,000,000 to 

ixtra Rating of Government Property ... vee 170,000 ae ° ° . , . 

£80,000,000, making altogether an increase of £19,000,000 in the 

Total of Extra Expenditure ... - £1,010,000 | currency. Moreover, the United States securites which the Banks 

Sngar Duti 2, REMISsION OF TAXATION. easeese are required to keep to cover issue may now be kept in their 
Sugar Duties _ im aa ove eee 2,000,006 ' the i ice 

A Penny on the Income-tax this Year ... .... 1,540,000 own vaults, where nobody can see them except their own officers, 

Horse Duty... a ee ott avs ... 480,000 The avowed design of this increase of 12 per cent. in paper cur- 

f . Se rency is to make money cheaper in the West, and there are 

Total of Remitted Taxation ...  ... 4,020,000 | sions that the Inflationists intend to go much farther. We have 


discussed the subject elsewhere, but there seems little doubt that 


r oO r — . * 
—leaving, as is usual, a surplus, in this case amounting to £462,000 the West and South-West has got a currency-craze into its head, 
and intends to try whether a bank-note is or is not equivalent 


undisposed of, by way of insurance. Sir Stafford admitted, how- 2 sop : 
ever, that in these estimates the expected increase of revenue to ere Paper satay da if issued beyond the —e 
had been, for the first time, fully though cautiously reckoned, and which it keeps at par, is, of course, a tax on all creditors for wd 
that the propositions he had made would throw‘a further cost on to bones of a8 Getter, and not culy conteentes Ge Dilys 
the next financial year, namely, £240,000 more for county lunatics, 
and £300,000 for postponed loss on the reduced Income-tax,| yf. de Lesseps, the head of the Suez Canal Company, is in a 
making in all £540,000 of further pressure on the revenues of | terrible state of mind. The Turkish Government insists that he 
1875-6. In the diseussion which followed, the only strong and | ghall adhere to the contract rates of charge on vessels passing 
able criticisms passed on the statement came from these who re- | through the Canal. M. de Lesseps thereupon threatens that he will 
gretted that more had not been applied to the reduction of the | close his lighthouses, take off his pilots, and in fact close the 
Debt. On this point Sir John Lubbock made an exceedingly | Canal. The Khedive thereupon informed him that if he carried 
able speech, disposing completely of the rubbish talked by those | out his threats the Canal would be worked by Egyptian officers, 
who assert that while taxes diminish savings, taxes employed in | but it is not quite certain that M. de Lesseps may not sink a ship 
the payment of Debt do not increase the productive capital of | in mid-channel. As the English traffic alone through the Canal 
the country in an equal degree. In all probability, as Sir John | amounts to nearly a million tons of shipping, or two-thirds of the 
Lubbock very well put it, such taxes as we pay in England diminish | whole, this mad feat must be prevented at all hazards, and per- 
our unproductive expenditure much more than they diminish our | haps the best plan would be to buy the Canal at a price, say 
savings, while the sum paid to the State’s creditors would almost | half the money expended, and work it by English hydraulic en- 
all of it be added to the true savings fund of the country, and gineers. At all events, it must not be stopped, even if Lord 
swell its supply of productive capital. Sir John Lubbock hit the | Salisbury has to call for the plan Sir James Outram is said to 
only real blot in the Budget. | have submitted to Lord Halifax. There are limits to proprietary 

The intelligence from the Famine districts presents few new | i pie the Eurepesn tendo with Asia, and Tenite sto 

. ri a eg human gratitude towards the benefactors of the world. M. de 
points, except that the Daily News’ correspondent has reported Lesseps deserves wealth, and so, doubtless, does the Duke of 
the completion of the Railway to Durbungah, a splendidly rapid | We ie a. : ‘ al ke al Belgravia 
bit of work, which will save the district, and reflects the greatest | preneginaie — pions sng eases wor eesti, 

‘ : an sega » and Femects the greatest | on fire or turn it into a Sahara of broken bricks. 

credit on Sir R. Temple’s energy ; that the number of persons | es 
on the works has risen to 1,100,000, and that Sir R. Temple now| ‘There is no intelligible news from Spain. Some dark intrigue 
estimates that in Patna, Bhaghulpore, and Rajshaye 3,432,000 may | is going on, and while it matures, General Manuel Concha inspects 
require relief, Our own correspondent, at first entirely official, | the enemy, and the Carlists inspect him, and officers of both 
seems seriously alarmed, and the Viceroy deplores the gradual armies have comfortable afternoon conferences, and Spain goes to 
drying-up of the wells, caused, no doubt, by the deficient rain- | the devil in the most satisfactory and chivalric manner. There is 
fall of last year. There is reason to believe that the famine in N epaul ! plenty of patriotism in Spain, but apparently no strength of will 


Total of Remitted Taxes and Increased Expenditure £5,030,000 


property, but makes business nearly impossible. 
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ual to informing Pretenders of all kinds that they must await a 
clear national verdict, peacefully given, under penalty of execution 


as filibusteros. 


Mr. Holker, M.P. for Preston, is to be the new Solicitor- 
General. Mr. Huddleston was to have been, but Mr. Tillett, 
of Norwich, put in his veto on Mr. Huddleston’s re-election 
for Norwich, in punishment for the insults the Conservatives are 
always heaping on him, and the expectant Solicitor-General had 
to fall back on his desire for practice and independence. The berth 
was then offered to Mr. Forsyth, but he feared another contest 
for Marylebone, where Mr. Hughes would have been a dangerous 
opponent, and 80, as Mr. Giffard is without a seat, Mr. Holker 
gets the prize. He is an unknown quantity in Parliament, but 
is said to be a man of some energy and much law. 


Mr. Disraeli never loses his temper even when he has the gout, 
but meetings like that of the Conservative Club at Birmingham on 
Friday week must try it a little. There are only two chances for the 
Liberal party at present. One isa blunder of his own, which he can 
always avoid by doing nothing, and the other is an exhibition of 
stupidity by the Tory party. Neither he nor his Cabinet are likely 
to give us that chance, but some of his left wing seem inclined to 
do it. At this meeting, for example, Lord Dartmouth accused 
the working-men of contemptuous toleration of the Queen; 
Colonel Dyott said the Birmingham Liberals, like the Jacobins, had 
stung themselves to death ; Mr. N ewdegate said the last Parlia- 
ment was the worst he had ever known; Mr. Lloyd said Mr. 
Gladstone might now think thirty times thrice before the House 
of Lords would tremble; and the Marquis of Hertford said 
something which, as originally reported, involved the odd blas- 
phemy that Mr. Disraeli was above Providence, and as corrected 
by himself, affirms that Mr. Disraeli will never be driven mad by 
that Power. A very little of that sort of thing, and the Liberal 
reaction will commence before the Tory one has begun to seem 
as if it might endure. 


It is very wrong that an extravagant person who ruins half 
Regent Street and then fails should go to prison. It is very right 
that an artisan or labourer whose wife has bought useless dresses 
on credit should go to prison. That is the English notion of 
justice, so last year we had 186,000 male adults sent to prison 
for short terms, to be maintained at public expense. Mr. Bass 
thinks that foolish, and on Tuesday proposed to do away with 
the system ; but Mr. Lopez thought it wise, arguing that without 
it County Courts would have no vitality, and the poor no credit. 
As to the County Courts, the less business they have the better, 
the object of Courts not being to encourage, but to repress liti- 
gation, while as as to credit, it would not be affected in any bad 
way. ‘The shopkeeper would give it as he gives it now, because 
it is his interest, and the tallyman would be ruined, as he ought 
to be. Sir H. James, formerly an advocate of imprisonment, 
showed this in the most convincing way—proving that a work- 
man paid 50 per cent. for credit ending in arrest—but Mr. Cross 
would not accept the Bill, and it was lost by 215 to 72, Note, 
workmen, your two special Bills, for lengthening the hours of 
polling and for abolishing the imprisonment of the poor, are both 
summarily smashed in one night’s debate by the Tory House you 
have sent up. 


We told the Bishop of Manchester that he would have the 
parable of a Penny a Day pitched at his head, and here it is, with 
some other texts, thrown by Lady Stradbroke. Her ladyship 
tells the Bishop that there is no combination of employers to 
resist the demands of the labourers, the farmers only declining 
to engage men who join the Union; that wages in Wangford 
have always been regulated by the price of provisions; that 
Manchester is much mere extravagant than Suffolk; that the 
men in the Eastern Counties are offered 18s. a week all the year round ; 
that they have cheap cottages, benefit clubs, shoe clubs, and coal 
clubs, ‘‘ mainly supported by the employers ;” that the labourers 
in the Eastern Counties are better off than the labourers in the 
North ; that their children are rosy and they have trim gardens, 


describes for 18s. a week, all round, in silver. Otherwise, they 
will remember a text not mentioned in her ladyship’s letter, and 
go to a land as English as this is, where every man ‘“ dwells 
safely under his vine and under his fig-tree.” 


Mr. Justice Grove has decided, what it has always seemed to 
us inevitable that he should decide, that the blundering about 
polling-places at Hackney has invalidated the election of Sir 
Charles Reed and Mr. Holms, The question turned on the pro- 
vision in the 13th section of the Ballot Act, that no elec- 
tion should be declared invalid by reason of a non-compliance 
with the rules contained in the first section of that Act, or for 
any mistake in the use of the forms given in the second schedule 
to the Act, if it appeared to the tribunal having cognisance of the 
question that the election was conducted in accordance with the 
principles laid down in the body of the Act, and that such non- 
compliance or mistake did not affect the result of the election. 
But Mr. Justice Grove pointed out that the virtual disfranchise- 
ment of about 5,000.electors through the complete closing of two 
polling-places (South Hackney and Homerton) on the polling- 
day, and the great delay in opening others of them, was substan- 
tially a non-compliance with the principles of the Act, and at 
least not unlikely to have altered the result, seeing that the de- 
feated Conservative was only 583 votes below the lowest Liberal. 
He declined altogether to listen to merely conjectural evidence as 
to what would have been the result if the polling-places had all 
been properly opened, declaring that the section referred-to only 
meant that an election should not be voided for trivial informali- 
ties, but only for substantial illegalities which might fairly have 
altered the result. Sir Charles Reed will not again contest the 
seat. Mr. Holms and Professor Fawcett will fight together 
against Lieutenant Gill, and we trust that both may be returned, 
—Professor Fawcett where he ought to be, at the head of the 
poll. A new writ was moved for on Thursday evening. 


Mr. Justice Keating, as Assessor to the Bishop of Exeter, has 
decided that the Exeter reredos is an illegal ornament of 
Exeter Cathedral,—in other words, that the alto-relievo carvings 
upon it are offences against the law which prohibits “images” 
in our churches. The defence was twofold,—(1) that an 
‘image’ means a wholly detached figure, and that an alto- 
relievo, being not wholly detached, is not an image; and (2) 
that a depicted scene containing many figures does not put 
these figures before the mind in a way inviting worship, but only 
in a way to vivify the scene. We confess we think the last 
argument has more in it that Mr. Justice Keating allowed, for 
idolatry (supposing modern worship admits of it in the old 
sense) would hardly be indulged in towards one figure selected 
from a historical group. But in point of fact, the whole danger 
of idolatry understood as image-worship, is, at least in England, 
obsolete. No feelings are now excited even in the most ignorant 
by a statue which are not equally excited by a picture or 
a figure on painted glass, and it is to be hoped that 
if the appeal, which has been allowed, does not get rid of the 
judgment, the law against ‘images’ will be authoritatively in- 
terpreted by statute so as not to exclude this kind of art,—at 
all events, when employed in the delineation of groups. The old 
Oriental feeling evidently attributed to the solid idol more of 
reality and life than it could associate with a painting, or perhaps 
even a carving in high-relief ;—for the mere attachment of the 
figure to a background would have interfered with its indi- 
viduality, and rendered it a less fit object of superstition. But 
the danger of modern idolatry is of a very different kind. Any 
one who worships what is really short of his own highest con- 
ception of God, is an idolator, but such adoration is not even 
tendered to sculpture in the England of to-day. 


The remains of Dr. Livingstone have arrived, and are to be 
interred in Westminster Abbey. Before burial it was necessary 
that the body should be identified, a work of much difficulty, as 
the features were indistinguishable, the limbs shrunken from the 
method of embalming employed, and the cranium of the ordinary 
kind. The traveller, however, had had his arm crunched by a 








and that if the men get high wages and few hours’ work, they 
will, as in the North, have miserable, unfurnished homes, squalid 
wives and children, and may even—horror of horrors !—“ throw 
away” their country. We dare say Lady Stradbroke is | 
kind to her poor, and sees that their gardens are trim, | 
and keeps the mothers well up to the duty of scrub- 
bing ; but then, all that patronage, and petting, and 
advising, and general treatment as good little children, is 
precisely what the labourers want to be done with. They want 
to be men, and would sell all the idyllic life Lady Stradbroke 


lion, the bones had never been united, and a false joint had been 
made. Sir W. Fergusson, who made the autopsy, and who had 
seen the limb in health, found the ununited fracture and the false 
joint, neither of which could by possibility have been prepared 
recently or for a special purpose. The proof of identity may 
therefore be considered as complete as proof ever can be,—much 
more complete, for example, than if the face, and the face only, 
had been recognisable. Every man has his double, but no double 
would have had either the fracture or the artificial joint. 


Consols were on Friday 92-93. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_— @— 
THE BUDGET. 


HE Budget is respectable and sensible, but a little timid. 
Sir Stafford Northcote has not only not made the 
dramatic use of his enormous surplus which Mr. Gladstone 
would have made, but he has been a little too safe, a little too 
anxious not to be thought guilty of having formed prematurely 
a policy of his own. He made something too much of the 
shortness of the time for deliberation and of his wish to consider 
his financial policy as a whole. If he had plucked up a little 
heart, he might surely have made up his mind, even in six 
weeks, that the Income-tax ought to be retained, and that one 
just and easy way to relieve the irritation which it legitimately 
causes, is to raise materially the limit of liability toit. It may 
be true that a longer time was necessary for considering any 
change in the mode of assessment, but it was rather 
courage than time that was needed to declare that so great 
a financial resource, and one so perfectly legitimate, so long 
as it is confined to classes who are in a large degree 
consumers of luxuries, ought not to be thrown away. In- 
deed even if Sir Stafford Northcote should gradually come 
to the opinion that it ought to be thrown away, we doubt 
if the obligation to which he has already committed himself 
to engage in a great effort to diminish the pressure of the 
local rates, will not deprive him, next year, of the power of 
abolishing it. He admits that the expected increase of the 
revenue has for the first time been fully discounted in the 
computations of his present Budget, and he virtually pledges 
the Government to do a good deal more than it is at present 
proposing to do towards the relief of local taxation. Now, the 
surplus he has retained by way of insurance would be more 
than disposed of for the year 1875-6, by that part of the pro- 
posals for this year which does not come into operation till the 
next financial year, so that, unless the year is unusually pros- 
perous, which it does not at present bid fair to be, even the 
enormous elasticity which our revenue seems to possess will 
hardly place Sir Stafford Northcote in receipt of a sufficient 
surplus to deal further on any great scale with local taxa- 
tion, much less to abolish the Income-tax as well, which 
even when reduced to 2d. it would cost more than 
£3,000,000, in the first year, to do. We are assuming, of 
course, that Sir Stafford Northcote’s advisers have this time 
veally discounted the increase in the income which a cautious 
but reasonable computation would yield, as Sir Stafford evi- 
dently believes. Of course we may fairly hope, especially after 
the total repeal of the sugar duty, that this computation will 
be exceeded. But it will be hardly so much exceeded as to 
give room for a great measure on local taxation,—Sir Stafford 
hinted at the possible transfer of the house duty, according to 
Mr. Goschen’s plan, to local authorities,—and the loss of three 
millions odd as well. We are inclined to suspect, then, 
that Sir Stafford Northcote’s mind is already made 
up not to abolish the Income-tax, at least at present, 
and that he only wanted a little courage to avow it. Had 
he done so, and devoted to increasing the margin beneath 
which a man is not liable to the Income-tax, some of the money 
he has lost by the remission of the penny, we should have felt 
more confidence in his financial ability and nerve, though it 
may well be that his Budget would hardly have been so popular. 
But even admitting the excuses for a temporising policy in 
this matter, we cannot say that we think Sir Stafford’s remission 
of the penny well justified. Something great should have been 
done with so great a surplus, and as far as we see, the only 
great things which were feasible were either to do an act 
of justice to the existing taxpayer, or else an act of justice to 
posterity which might well have altered for the better the 
whole future course of our nation’s history. Either step would 
have tended to strengthen and deepen the foundations of British 
power. Nothing adds to the strength of a Government like 
the increasing belief of the people in the justice of that Govern- 
ment ; and relief to the hard-pressed taxpayer at the lower end 
of the scale of the Income-tax would have tended materially 
to spread and deepen this belief. But if there were not 
time to do this for the existing generation, there was 
ample time to relieve the pressure on a future generation, 
who may not, for all we know, inherit anything like the 
same vast physical advantages which our rapidly diminishing 
mineral wealth gives to the England of to-day. We confess 
sincere disappointment that Sir Stafford Northcote did not 
propose to devote the million and a half which is yielded 
by the third penny in the Income-tax to the payment 





of Debt. Taken with tbe half-million or so by which 
he hopes to extinguish £7,000,000 of Debt within eleven 
years’ time, this fund would have given him the means of 
extinguishing 28 millions of Debt probably before the year 
1890. No doubt it would not have been possible to place 
terminable annuities to so large an amount on terms. 
as easy as he can the smaller quantity he proposes to create 
but by a slight extension of time he could, no doubt, have em- 
ployed two millions instead of half-a-million only, in dischargin 

this urgent duty. In the conversation which followed the 
Budget, Sir John Lubbock dwelt with much earnestness on 
the immense power which a State gains, whether for 
war or for any other purpose, by going into the bor. 
rowing market free of debt, or with a rapidly diminishing 
debt. We cordially agree with him, and we can conceive no. 
object more adapted than this to win the favour of a Con- 
servative Government even in a party sense. But it is not on 
that account mainly that we regret Sir Stafford Northcote’s. 
decision. It is but just to those who may have to bear all our 
burdens without nearly all our resources, to pay our debts while 
we are rich and have really nothing so good to do with our 
money. Was there ever a time when we were richer, 
and could spare a couple of millions more easily than 
now? The mere excess of last year’s revenue over what many 
sage people—the editor of the Economist among the number, 
for instance, though we differed from him,—thought Mr, 
Lowe’s sanguine estimate, came to a great deal more than that, 
and apparently we should all have been well contented if Mr, 
Lowe’s estimate had been simply attained. Surely we might. 
have begun paying our debts in good earnest in such financial 
sunshine as this. Sir Stafford Northcote has proposed 
sadly little in this way. The half-million or so which 
he rescues from the “balances” in the shape of ine 
terest paid to the State on State advances, is all that 
he so applies. On the old and, no doubt, wrong method of 
calculation, this would not have been available at all. So that, 
in fact, out of his proper surplus of £5,492,000,—the sum he 
would have had without reckoning this resource,—Sir Stafford 
Northcote proposes not to pay off any Debt at all. With a 
surplus not much short of the whole revenue of Belgium or 
Holland, we confess that it seems to us really discreditable 
to do nothing considerable towards the diminution of our heavy 
inherited burden. 

With these qualifications, Sir Stafford Northcote’s Budget 
is agood one. What he has suggested for the relief of local taxa- 
tion has been well considered. It will really constitute a 
contribution by the Empire towards purposes in which the 
Empire is quite as much concerned as the localities now so 
heavily weighted with rates, and a contribution coming 
from much more fairly distributed resources. And yet Sir 
Stafford Northcote has so contrived that there will be no 
appreciable diminution of the motive for local economy. 
For instance, he only proposes to give the county lunatic asylums 
4s. a head per week, which is the difference between the cost 
of a pauper in an ordinary workhouse and his cost in a lunatic 
asylum; and obviously that will not be a reason for relaxing 
the economical supervision of the asylum. Again, the abolition 
of the sugar duties is a relief not only to the poor consumer, 
but still more to the commercial capital and the industry which 
are employed in making and in refining sugar, and will probably 
make England the great entrepdt of sugar, as well as the chief 
of sugar-refining nations. Even countries which still contrive 
to give a positive bounty on sugar-refining will hardly compete 
successfully against us when England is altogether free to 
import what she will, and manufacture as she will, without 
any interference or check from the State. Again, the abolition 
of the horse duty is an unquestionable relief to numbers of 
tradespeople who, though they used their horses much for 
business purposes, had difficulty in proving their title to an 
exemption, and even if their title to exemption were admitted, 
felt it a severe grievance that they might not use their horses 
freely for their own pleasure as well. On the whole, we have 
no fault to find with Sir Stafford Northcote’s Budget, except 
his policy in relation to the income-tax, and his parsimony in 
paying off debt. 

Still there is a certain effect of disappointment about the 





Budget, due, not to the absence of a sensation, which we do 
not regret, but to the comparison between the greatness of the 
opportunity and the smallness of the results. Probably we are the 
only State in Europe that ever had six millions of surplus at its 
disposal, with, on the whole, a lightly taxed people as well,— 
enough, that is, to keep the Swiss Federation going for six years, 
or Denmark for nearly three. Such a surplusis a mighty financial 
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we do not think that it has been wielded with 
—. A State with a revenue so elastic 
should be made to feel its strength more distinctly 
than this Budget makes us feel it; and it would not 
have been the least important result of the resolye to 
operate in a large way on the Debt, that it would have 
made us recognise our true power, that it would have 
visibly lightened the whole financial and moral atmosphere 
in which political England lives and acts. 





THE CURRENCY BATTLE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


E do not like the recent intelligence from the United 
\ States at all. As far as we can gather, the Western 
and South-Western men, who now, from their numbers, rule 
the Union, are casting aside the control of the better-edu- 
cated New Englanders and New Yorkers altogether, and 
are hurrying the Union towards a financial catastrophe. 
For the past two years the farmers of those sections 
have been greatly distressed for money, a distress arising 
in part from the prices ruling for their staple, corn, 
in part from heavy and ill-adjusted taxation, in part from 
a severe rise in the price of labour, and in part from 
what we call in England a tightness in the Money Market, 
due to causes our information at this distance is not 
sufficient to trace. The fact of distress is, however, certain, 
and the Western men, with characteristic energy, have en- 
deavoured to relieve themselves in all kinds of ways. They 
have denounced political corruption ; they have tried to put 
down liquor-dealing ; they have demanded a law of the maxi- 
mum for Railway portage—that is, a law enabling the Central 
Government to regulate the cost of Railway freights by decree ; 
and they have tried to get rid of all intermediaries between 
their customers and themselves. Before all, however, they 
have decided that they must have more money about, that 
money must be cheap, and that the Union Government must 
make it cheap somehow. As they know that Congress cannot 
make gold, and see that it can make notes, and as they also 
see that notes will buy things, they have decided that Govern- 
ment must make notes, and plenty of them, and have pledged 
their representatives to that course. Unless the Ziibune in 
particular is misrepresenting both Senate and House—which 
is most improbable—they have bound their Representatives 


the defection of three men would turn the scale, are nervously 
anxious to use their power quickly. 

To Englishmen the sudden outburst of a mania like this is 
almost incredible, but the average American elector, though 
‘he thoroughly understands business, is apt to get puzzled by 
| apparently simple questions of finance. Some of the ablest 
Americans have been Protectionists, as Canadians and Austra- 
lians now are, and we cannot forget that the late Mr. Horace 
Greeley, a man on many points clear-headed to a degree, died 
in the faith that if the exports exceeded the imports the 
country was prosperous, that is, that it was profitable to sell goods 
without being paid for them,—or to put the matter in the 
usual way, that it was possible to sell goods without accepting 
the goods offered in return. Nor can we forget that inflation 
has advocates among ourselves, or that Sir R. Peel was for 
years denounced as a robber because he would endure no 
currency not based on instant convertibility on demand. We 
believe it on all the evidence to be but too true, that with 
gold at 113—that is, with paper depreciated more than 
ten per cent.—the Western men still think that more 
paper is a panacea for the distress under which they 
suffer. It seems incredible, for instance, but it is, we fear, 
too true, that they think depreciation can be avoided, that 
is, that corn can be too plentiful and yet no cheaper, and 
that they think two sixpences worth more than one shilling, 
Their notion is that if paper is plentiful, they can borrow it, 
say, at five per cent., instead of ten, quite forgetting that if the 
paper will buy only half as much, they are paying precisely the 
same interest. A note which will buy a quarter of wheat is 
worth, whether to hire or to buy, exactly two notes which will 
only purchase the same quantity. We are ashamed to state 
such a proposition, but it is certain that the Western men do 
not see it, and we presume, their governing idea is this: —*The 
immense growth of the Union, its yearly increasing productive- 
ness, and its hourly enlarging business will, sooner or later, 
require a much greater amount of currency than she now 
possesses, Ag gold sank after the war, when the paper 
currency was in round numbers $350,000,000, from 140 to 
112, so, if we inflate that sum to $800,000,000, we shall in 
the course of years find notes and gold come nearly to par once 
(more. All that gradual rise in the value of paper will 
be to our benefit.’ This, we say, must be the theory on 
which the West is acting, and it is thus far true. If it 











and Senators to “ go it blind on inflation,” and many sensible | were certain that an ultimate limit to the issue of paper 
men, who see the full danger, are voting for inflation, on the | had been reached, the prosperity of America might in a 
avowed plea that their constituents want cheap money, and | generation raise its currency to par, just as the new prosperity 
will have it. There is no fine currency theory in the Western | of a firm might give credit to its previously discredited 
mind, but a distinct belief that a note is money, and as | bills. But the Western men ought to see at what price they 
Government can make notes, it shall make them. The New ) are purchasing this apparent advantage. The larger portion 
Englanders and New Yorkers see the folly of this course, and of interest on the Debt is paid in paper, and every measure of 
speak out plainly enough about it; but the majority, though inflation cheats the public creditor of so much of his money. 
they listen and often approve, still are uninfluenced by the | He lent believing that he would be paid in paper, issued only 
arguments, and affirm in dull resignation that they must vote | to the legal limit, and to be replaced as soon as possible by 
for measures they think full of risk. Both Houses, therefore, | gold, and finds himself paid in a paper to which there is no 
have carried a Bill for the issue of £9,000,000 more in |limit, and which is not to be made convertible. What is 
greenbacks, and are considering indefinitely larger schemes. | American credit worth, if its payments are to be made in coin 
One in particular, the inflation of the currency to| which may be debased at will ?—and that is what an inflation 
$800,000,000, partly by direct Treasury action, and partly by | of bank-notes or greenbacks really means. Again, not only is 
an increase in the issuing power of the National Banks, who | the public creditor cheated, but the private one. He expected 
are relieved of the law which binds them to keep their reserves | to be paid in gold, or paper worth 10 per cent. less than gold, 


in the Treasury, and allowed to keep them in their own vaults, 
z.€., not to keep them at all, has just been passed, and awaits 
only the sanction of the President. The total increase thus 
secured depends mainly on the honesty of the Banks, but it 
cannot be much under twenty millions sterling, and the temper 
of the Senate may be judged from this single incident :—The 
Finance Committee proposed, in a Finance Bill, that the 
Treasurer might redeem greenbacks in coin or gold five-per- 
cent. bonds, and then, if he thought it advisable, pay out the 
greenbacks again, the obvious intention being to leave the 
Treasury power, when it deemed it advisable, to narrow the 
paper currency, but at the same time to leave it the right, in 
deference to public opinion, or for other reasons, to abstain 
from any violent contraction. The “ Inflationists,”” however, 
smelt danger in any clause “ looking towards a resumption of 
cash payments,” and their leader, Mr. Morton, Senator, we be- 
lieve, from Indiana, proposed that the clause should be struck 
out, and carried his proposal by a vote of 28 to 23,—a small 
vote in appearance, but probably much larger, as the practice 
of pairing is in great vogue in the Senate. It would appear, 
indeed, from the votes taken on other divisions of the same 
question, that the Inflationists have a majority of five in favour 
of their theory when‘ the whole number are present, and as | 


/and perhaps finds himself paid in paper worth one-third less 
than gold,—that is, he is taxed 23 per cent. of all the money 
owing to him. Where is the justice of that? It is not just 
/even in war-time, when it is so frequently done ; but in war- 
time, of course, justice may be overridden by necessity. But 
for legislators in time of peace, with their eyes open, to tax all 
creditors, while relieving all debtors, is confiscation,—that is, 
robbery disguised under the forms of law. We do not believe the 
| Western men see this, believing them to be entirely possessed 
‘with a notion about cheap money; but it is true for all that, 
‘as they will speedily find in the universal collapse of credit 
and rise of price for everything except corn. They will get 
little more for that, for the price of corn is limited by Euro- 
pean competition, buyers looking to Odessa and Alexandria, 
instead of Chicago; but they will be able to buy nothing, ex- 
cept at prices sufficient to protect sellers against the declining 
value of their paper. 

It is, however, of no use to preach political economy to men 
who will never see the arguments, or seeing, will not believe 
them. The United States must learn its lesson as France and 
England did in the Mississippi Scheme and the South-Sea 
Bubble, and our concern is with our own people. We warn 
them distinctly that although the New England States and 
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New York are pleading for honesty with all their might, though 
the strongest journals in the Union are arguing the cause of 
the creditor, and though the President is in some dim way a 
“ redemptionist ’’—that is, would like to pay in gold, and not 
paper—there is immediate and pressing danger that the 
Inflationists will win, and try to make everybody rich with suc- 
cessive issues of paper-money. The West has set its heart on 
it, and the West rules the Union. Further, there is no probable 
limit to the degree of this inflation. The clause in the Con- 
stitution which seems to limit the right to issue unlimited 
paper—such issue being unfair taxation—has been overridden 
by the Supreme Court, the President will not affront the whole 
West, and the people will not see their error until it is too 
late. On the contrary, if history is a true teacher, the sudden 
prosperity which always follows inflation will intoxicate them, 
till they demand more and more, till the “notes,” in the 
English sense, become greenbacks, and the greenbacks 
assignats, and society, at last perceiving universal bankruptcy 
at hand, “contracts issues” with a furious speed which will 
produce the very danger it is intended to avoid. The fight 
is not over yet, and the sane are making a gallant battle; but 
victory, if we judge aright, is slipping from their hands, and 





if it slips, English holders of any American stock not payable 
in gold may before very long find their interest reduced 
one-third. 





THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW” ON MR. GLADSTONE. 
HE Edinburgh Review has discovered the secret, and with 
the calm superiority of age and experience discloses it 
to the world. It knows why the Gladstone Ministry fell, why 
the people deserted its chief for a Premier “ of whose genuine 
conviction and sentiments nothing is known,” who “plays his 
game like the automaton chess-player—masked, silent, impas- 
sive”; “who is as unlike Englishmen as the inhabitant of 
another planet ;” and why the Liberal party lies crushed, with 
half its eminent men sent into oblivion or the House of Lords. 
It has all happened because “ in the Whig party lies the centre 
of gravity of Liberal politics in England,” because Mr. Glad- 
stone had swerved from that party towards the Manchester 
school, and because the bulk of the nation, being still Whig, has 
therefore rejected him. His power declined in exact proportion 
as he deviated from the principles of those men who brought 
in the House of Hanover, who, according to the Reviewer, 
accomplished most of our great modern reforms, and who 
seated Lord Palmerston for seven years, and would have 
maintained him for seven more, but that he unfortunately 
died ; and who have always retained as their sole motto the 
juste milieu, avoiding extremes on either hand, whether aris- 
tocratic or democratic in their meaning. They liberated the 
Nonconformists and they emancipated the Catholics, or 
rather, to put it in the Reviewer's own words :—“ Those 
objects have been obtained by the union of the Liberal party ; 
but in that union we at least contend that the true and 
essential basis of the whole combination has been the talents, 
the traditions, the principles, and the social influence of the 
Whigs. We will add, that without that central nucleus, 
guiding and controlling the rest, there might be great danger 
that the Liberal party would crumble into noisy, powerless 
sections, making war on each other, and only insuring the 
triumph of their common adversary.” 

It is a very simple creed, this of the Reviewer, and one we 
would fain believe, for it would show that the electors were 
influenced in their late rush neither by liquor nor by stupidity, 
neither by caprice nor spitefulness, neither by weariness of 
good legislation nor by timid fear of future advance, but by 
an intelligible and intelligent political creed, which, if slightly 
archaic, is still good for many purposes. But where is there 
the slightest proof that the creed is true, that the bulk of the 
people of England are still Whigs, or that Mr. Gladstone had 
departed, except in foreign policy, from the modern Whig 
creed? What did he do which the Whigs in his Cabinet, men 
like Lord Granville, and the Duke of Argyll, and Lord Harting- 





ton, and Mr, Goschen, four typical Whigs, Whigs to the very 
bone, Whigs, with one exception, of 1688, resisted or did not | 
approve ? What did he propose that was in any way whatever 
opposed to Old-Whig doctrines, or inconsistent with progress | 
within the limits of the Constitution? He was too much for | 
peace, says the Reviewer, too economical, too much in favour | 
of rapid removal of abuses; and these charges are true, but | 
how do they lie in the mouths of a party whose historic war- | 
cry has been ‘‘ Peace, Retrenchment, Reform’? 


hints the Reviewer, the social ideas of the Whigs; and no | 
doubt he did introduce a middle-class man or two into his! 





Cabinet. But then the Kdinburgh praises’ Mr. Disraeli 
for doing the same, oddly intimating that “the Lanca- 
shire banker, the Cambridgeshire (sic) farmer, and the West- 
minster tradesman” admitted into his Ministry are the “onion 
atoms ” which flavour the salad, and increase the pungency, 
if they deteriorate the smell, of the whole composition. The 
usual allegation is that Mr. Gladstone was, in social opinion, 
too much of a Whig; that he overrated the weight of families 
like the Grosvenors and Cavendishes; that his famous and 
most indiscreet declaration of his preference for the leisurely 
and wealthy classes as candidates for Parliament, a declaration 
which cost him more with the professional classes than all 
his acts, was of the very essence of undiluted Whiggery. 
That he was not a Whig is true, for true Whiggery demands 
that its professor shall consider Christianity only an acceptable 
force in aid of police legislation, but in what other way did 
Mr. Gladstone deviate from the Whig creed? If he had been 
elected, would not the Whigs still have followed him, or 
would his Whig colleagues, because of his success, have fallen 
away from his banner? It was notin the rush of his legislative 
career, not while he was sweeping away the Irish Church, not 
even while he meddled with the Whig ark, the absolute tenure 
of land, that he was deserted, but when he drew back 
his hand, when he became quiescent, when he showed, malgré 
lui, a disposition to govern in the Palmerstonian way. But 
he was not a Whig, and the people wanted a Whig, says the 
Reviewer. Why did not they elect one, then? A cry for 
Lord Granville, or Lord Hartington, or even Mr. Goschen would 
have been obeyed at once; but it never came, the people, 
instead, clamouring for the man who had “ dished the Whigs,” 
who is of all human beings the least like a Whig, who 
throughout all his writings has poured out the hottest, 


-}or rather most vitriolic, of his vials of wrath upon the 


Whigs; who holds, and justly holds, that before his own 
lineage the families of 1688 are gutter-blooded barbarians; 
who, if ever he put forward a cry he believed in, put forward 
the one which the Whigs exist in order to contemn, “The 
Monarch and the Multitude.” It is true, Mr. Disraeli has 
selected a Cabinet which, were Lord Salisbury not in it, might 
be described as O]d Whig on all but ecclesiastical subjects ; but 
the electors who shouted for him did not know whom he 
would appoint, nor, with the exception of the most determined 
of Tories, who was nominated, no doubt, by the people for an 
especial task, did they greatly care. They elected Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opponent, and so far from preferring Whigs, dis- 
missed so many of them that, but for the power of a few 
families who happen to be popular as well as pre-eminent in 
society, the party of 1688 would have have received its coup 
de grace. Will the Edinburgh Reviewer kindly state where 
he finds his historic Whigs among the new men sent up,—the 
gangs of brewers and capitalists and local magnates who, as 
the 7imes said on Thursday, make the votes of the Commons 
“go decisive”? Did the electors choose them as Whigs, or 
will the Review acknowledge them as Whigs, now that they have 
been chosen? Or is the Whig party really reduced to this, that 
the guardians of its traditions, the heirs of the old wisdom which, 
as Whigs believe, has come down in an unbroken stream from 
Lord Somers to Lord John Russell, are men of the vat like these? 
The most distinctive of Whigs, Mr. Bouverie, was rejected by the 
most faithful of burghs, and, as far as we can recollect, the 
single historic Whig returned without a contest, or a threat of 
one, was a Whig who has taken no part in politics, the 
Marquis of Lorne. The Reviewer may of course assert that 
every man who wishes to advance slowly and “within the 
limits of the Constitution ” is a Whig, but as a practical fact of 
this election he votes Tory, that is, votes for a Premier who is as 
littlea Whig as it is possible to be, whose real thought is-probably 
serene contempt for English politics altogether, and whose im- 
mediate policy may be summed up in the single prayer, “Let us 
have rest.” Compared with such an explanation as this, the one 
adventured by Mr. Sandford, the Tory Member for Maldon, is 
simplicity itself. He says England is Liberal, and will remain 
so, the country hating not Liberalism, but the Liberal Cabinet ; 
a view which we do not accept, but which has at least this 
merit, that it bears some relation, at all events, to the apparent 
acts. 

A political article of this kind in the Edinburgh Review is 
rarely written without a motive, and the motive comes out 
clearly enough in its final paragraphs. After exhorting the 
Liberal party to patience and energy and a rejection of wild 


He neglected, popular passions, the Reviewer says :—‘‘ No superstructure can 


be attempted until we have secured a solid foundation—a 
foundation of concrete and not of sand—and in our judgment 
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that foundation consists in those constitutional principles 
which are identified with the traditions of the Whig party.” 
The clear meaning of that sentence, as read by the light of 
the whole article, is that Mr. Gladstone should be dismissed 
for ever, that Whig chiefs should be elected to succeed 
him, and that the Liberal party should be compelled to 
crystallise once more round them. Had Mr. Cardwell 
chosen to remain in the Commons, that policy might, 
with the assent of Mr. Gladstone, have been tried 
with some effect, but as matters now stand, such a party 
would find no Commoner to lead it, and if it did, would on 
the blue-and-buff programme find no followers. The Radicals 
are not going to accept the lead of a few aristocratic families 
again unless they are competent to lead, nor will they accept 
a platform the only visible planks of which are the elevation 
of some new Palmerston and the exclusion of the labourer 
from the suffrage. If the policy of the future is to be “ Rest 
and keep the labourer down,” they can leave it contentedly to 
Tories to carry out, and wait till it is as dead in practice as 
the Edinburgh Review is in political brain. 





THE CONSERVATIVE VIEW OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


IR JOHN LUBBOCK’S anxiously moderate Bill for 
securing the country against the results of the ignorance 

and folly of its inhabitants in their mode of dealing with 
ancient monuments, was, we deeply regret to say, thrown out 
with something like contumely on Wednesday, chiefly by Con- 
servative votes, and at the instance of a leader who ought to 
have known better, Sir Stafford Northcote. We have called 
the Bill anxiously moderate because in its conception and its 
main provisions it certainly was so, though we think Sir John 
Lubbock might well have omitted, as in all probability he 
would have been willing to part with, the provision which 
gave the Commissioners proposed under his Bill power to 
interfere in certain ways not merely with any injury to the 


arming it with the power, of a Government scheme, The 
objections of the first kind were represented by Mr. Bentinck, 
who evidently had not read the Bill, and knew nothing about 
it. He had caught up a frantic fear of “ spoliation,’—the 
great bugbear of the Tories,—and described the Bill as one 
which must have been drawn by persons with “ consciences as 
broad as the acres they proposed to appropriate.” Now the 
fact is that the Bill proposed to appropriate no acres at all, 
except under rules for compensation such as have already been 
agreed to by Parliament in the “ Defence Act’ for compen- 
sating the private owners of property needed for purposes of for- 
tification and national defence. And if Parliament has already 
agreed, as it has done in scores of cases, to compel individuals 
who own property essential to the public interest to part with 
that property,—be it for railways or for national purposes of 
any kind,—at a certain rate of presumably equitable compensa- 
tion, there is no conceivable objection of principle why the same 
thing should not be done in the case of curious monuments 
of great value and antiquity. Who would not hear with 
horror of the blasting of Stonehenge for the purpose of a 
quarry? It would be about as reasonable to complain 
of putting restraint on such a procedure, as to complain of 
_ the Italian Government for protecting the Coliseum or the Am- 
phitheatre at Verona. The practical danger under the Bill was 
by no means that private owners should be harassed under it, so 
much as that private owners or tenants who would never have 
_seriously thought of touching the monuments they possessed, 
might have given the Commissioners notice of their intention 
| to injure or destroy them, only in order to compel the purchase 
| by the Commissioners of the right to restrain them from 
|so doing. We suspect the Bill, if it had passed, would 
| have been quite as much used as a means of getting com- 
| pensation out of the public purse for monuments it would 
| have been of little use to destroy, as it would as a means of 
| preventing really imminent destruction. There was no help 
for this. If you are to purchase from ignorant Vandals their 





valuable national monuments enumerated in the Schedule, | right to be Vandals, you cannot decline to purchase from over- 


but with any “mound,” “ tumulus,” or “barrow” not con- 
tained in a park, garden, or pleasure-ground, that the Commis- 
sioners might have chosen to declare to be, in their sense of 
the term, an ancient monument. 


No doubt the Commis- | ments under it. 


cunning owners the right to threaten you with a Vandalism 
they do not really contemplate. And that, no doubt, is the 

chigf objection to the Bill. You would protect national monu- 
But you would also spend a good bit on per- 


sioners give every person possessing such a “ mound” | sons who would never have injured what they would still very 


an easy and not costly appeal against the decision | much like to be paid for not injuring. 


that it is such an ancient monument, but it would 
clearly be too vexatious that four out of twelve busy 
men, probably all of them likely to be more or less under 


Still, when we read Sir 
John Lubbock’s account of the terrible losses the country has 
actually incurred owing to the utter indifference of some of 
our people to living records of a pre-historic age, we cannot 


the influence of any active antiquarian amongst them, should | estimate the latter danger as any real equivalent for the for- 


be able to put a taboo on any barrow or tumulus they please 
in a gentleman’s property or a farmer’s fields, and debar him 
from dealing with such supposed ‘ barrow’ as he thinks fit, 


until either a judge of one of the Courts of law had de-| 
clared the mound in question not to be an “ancient monv- | 


ment,”—a question on which we fear most of our Judges 
would be dreadfully puzzled to decide,—or till the price 
had been agreed upon which the Commissioners were to 
pay for restraining the owner from thus dealing with his 
property, or for the purchase of the monument. We think 
Sir John Lubbock would have alarmed the proprietary in- 
stincts of the House much less if he had limited the Bill to 
the monuments named in the Schedule, and to such others 
as might have been formally added to that Schedule in 
further Schedules, to be settled by at least two-thirds of 
the Commissioners, the owner being allowed a claim against 
the Commissioners for every monument subsequently disallowed 
on appeal. There was, obviously, reason in the alarm felt 
by honourable Members that a few enthusiastic antiquaries 
might be putting an embargo on all sorts of trivial anti- 
quities all over the country, and so causing serious embarrass- 
ments to the owners and tenants of real property. This was 
a fault, however, which might easily have been remedied in 
Committee, and it is obvious from Sir John Lubbock’s reply 
that he was quite willing to accept any reasonable limitations 
of the powers furnished by the Bill, nay, that he only 
wanted to make a first step towards putting some restraint on | 
the wanton and ignorant destruction of the most valuable 
relics of the past. Indeed, if the effect of the Bill had been 
absolutely limited to the monuments named in the Schedule, | 
a very great step would have been secured. | 
The objections to the Bill were of two kinds, of the ignorant 

Conservative kind and of the official Conservative kind, the ob- 

jection to interfere at all with a man’s right to his own property, 

and the objection to authorise any sort of official interference 

Without subjecting such interference to the restraints, and | 


Megalithic monuments have been repeatedly 
broken up for stones to mend the roads with. Ancient tombs 
have been carted away to be used as manure. The wonderful 
remains at Avebury,—once infinitely more striking than Stone- 
henge itself,—were only last year very nearly cleared away for 
the sake of erecting cottages; indeed, it had been actually sold in 
plots for that purpose, when it was, through the efforts of the 
Rector, exchanged for neighbouring land, equally available for 
that humble purpose. Lord Stanhope states authoritatively 
that the most valuable of our ancient monuments are rapidly 
disappearing under this kind of influence, so that Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s calm assurance that it is much better to trust to 


| mer advantage. 


' private care for the preservation of these monuments, is liable 


to this fatal objection,—that private care depends on private 
motives, and that private motives appear to be even oftener 
identified with the destruction of these monuments than 
with their preservation. Relics of antiquity of this kind 
do as much to restore a sense of reality to history, as the 
fossil remains of animals do to restore a sense of reality 
to the palwozoic age. The conditions of the past cannot 
‘be vividly reproduced in the mind without relics of the past 
wherewith to kindle the imagination. You may see 
the glacial period in the rocks which worn-out glaciers have 
ground down, and the stone age in the rude flint weapons of 
the old gravel-beds, but without physical traces of the past 
the prehistoric age is a mere conjecture, and the dolmens 
and tombs which Sir John Lubbock has been so justly anxious 
to preserve are really almost the only human records left to us 
of the life and worship of a period long before the days of 
literature or history. 

The official objection to Sir John Lubbock’s Bill was even 
feebler than the proprietary objection. It was that money 
would be needed for the purpose of working such a Commis- 
sion efficiently, and that the Government ought itself to pro- 

ose a measure for which public money is a necessity. 
But then almost every word which Sir Stafford Northcote 
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uttered showed that nothing was further from his inten- | 
tion than to acquiesce in such a view of the duty of | 
Government, — that while apparently raising an official | 
objection to the form, he was really trying to get’ 
rid of the substance of the measure altogether. Besides, | 
where would have been the difficulty of assigning to| 
such a Commission a small annual sum at first, and 
obliging it to restrain its operations within its means? If 
it turned out that the Commission had served the public well 
and economically, its means might have been enlarged, but 
never was there a flimsier plea than that such a Commission, 
to do any good, must have an unlimited supply of funds from the 
first. The fact is that the Conservative Government has shown 





itself in this matter much more thoroughly inaccessible to the 
true interests of the nation than its Liberal predecessor. Its 
Conservatism means, in this instance at least, a dull appre- 
hension of loss of authority and property on behalf of rich 
proprietors, not a large sympathy with the national life, and 
an honourable pride in the record of national traditions. 


LORD STRADBROKE AND THE LOCK-OUT. 


HE contest between the farmers and their men has not 
spread much this week, except in Suffolk, but it is 








visibly becoming embittered. The farmers openly reject Mr. 
R. Temple’s statements, declare that their men have no 
‘right ” to belong to a Union, and are determined, as they 
say, that the men shall yield. They have rejected with igno- 
miny a project of arbitration suggested by Mr. Mundella and 
accepted by the Central Union at Leamington, and declare 
that they will have no “ interference,”—that is, that they will 
only deal with individuals who are powerless before capital. 
They repeat over and over again the old nonsense about the 
perquisites they grant, as if perquisites could be put in a 
savings-bank, or as if the labourer had not a right to 
ask silver if he likes; and chatter about the exact rate of 
wages, as if that were of the smallest importance to the conflict 
in hand. In Lincolnshire, where wages are high comparatively 
—18s, a week—the men have struck for a guinea, and the 
farmers seem to think they are being actually robbed, 
although their men give fair notice, and are not asking for 
parish relief. The notion that a man has a right to ask a 
guinea a day if he can get it, and go to Australia if it is 
refused, seems to them incredible, something for which the 
asker should be punished as if he were a thief. They quite 
see and maintain that a tradesman may ask fancy prices for 
his wares, if he is silly enough and obstinate enough to do it, 
but that a labourer should do the same is simply monstrous. 
Labourers ought to be grateful, they say, not extortioners like 
that, never remembering that the gratitude, if any is due, is 
due from them to the labourers, who, allowing what we will for 
brain-work, earn at least half their incomes for them. The 
talk at the meetings becomes actually furious, one man de- 
claring that he will go into the Union sooner than yield ; and 
another, that he will spend his whole capital ; and a third that 
he is doing his labour himself, and finds he can, with his son, 
do the work of six men, and save himself £10 a week. There 
is no possible objection to any of those courses, while the third 
alternative is a most excellent and praiseworthy one. If the 
farmer can farm without help, he is silly to use help; and if 
he can do more than his men—which is quite certain, for he 
eats meat, and they do not—he has a right to the profit of 
his own strength. Only if all these boasts are true, what is 
he in such a rage for? If he bangs his fist on the table 
because the strike has enabled him to make money, what 
would he do if he came in for an unexpected legacy? Surely 
stamp his foot through the floor, quite a new impulse for 
sudden prosperity to produce. So angry, indeed, are the 
farmers, that they are adopting the labourers’ tactics on all 
hands. Not only have they made a strict Union, not only 
have they, it is reported, sought aid from the Associated Em- 
ployers—a report we can hardly believe—but they are sending 
out paid agitators to the districts, people employed to lecture 
the farmers in out-of-the-way parishes till they join in the 
lock-out. Indeed, they are talking of a universal lock-out, 
because the men outside the Union are supporting the men in- 
side it, quite forgetting that, if they refuse work, the Workhouse 
must give food. If not, they will be breaking the law, and not 
the labourers. The men, on the other hand, are holding out 
stiffly and even obstinately, far more obstinately than they 
would were the question only one of wages. They could con- 
cede something there for the time, but to be deprived of their 








ordinary civil right to combine, to be turned from freemen 


ri. 
into serfs, whose right to enter a co-partnership can be denied 
by their masters, this is too galling to the pride of a people 
who, were they but decently fed with a meal’s meat a day, a 
be as proud as ever their forefathers were, the men who filled 
Cromwell’s ranks and scattered the Royalist gentry like shee 
at every charge. The Union shows no sign of impoverishment, 


| the Trades are supporting the strikers, and the best men are 


going away. They are departing in fifties and hundreds for 
Canada, Queensland, and Australia generally, with their wives 
and families, and turn a deaf ear toall remonstrance. They 
don’t want you, John,” says the farmer; but John asks in reply 
with the queer, deferential twinkle which distinguishes _ 
labourer quite sure of his case, “Then why do they pay my 
passage ?”” From one junction station in particular they have 
been passing in crowds to the docks, till a passer-by would 
think that harvest was on, and the men starting for their 
annual work. The old horror of expatriation is wholly gone 
and the men finding they get meat on ship-board, write home 
of a new prosperity before they leave the coast. 

It is this power which makes the contest so equal, and 
deprives the farmer of every hope of victory, unless, indeed, he 
can, as he affirms, do without his men. Suppose a universal 
lock-out organised, and the men, smarting with defeat and the 
sense of injustice—for it is unjust for a strict Trades’ Union 
like that of the farmers to punish dependants for belonging to 
a Trades’ Union also —submit to give up their tickets, what par- 
ticular gain will that be to the farmer? They can slip away 
by fifty families at a time just as easily as before, and having 
become twice as bitter, are twice as likely to do it. They are 
too poor? They are decidedly better off than the Irish, who 
depart by the hundred thousand a year, and are in very 
much greater demand than artisans or miners, who go 
off by entire ship-loads. An artisan wants a factory and 
& miner a mine, but a man who can dig is wanted every- 
where, and everywhere out of Europe can earn profuse 
meals of meat and a guinea a week. Why should they stay 
here to be browbeaten, and told that for them and only for 
them the commonest civil right of combination, a right 
granted to every other order of men, has no application, that 
they shall give it up or starve? They will do neither, andif 
this particular demand is persisted in, the men in the Eastern 
Counties will quietly melt away, leaving the farmers to arrange 
some other mode of procuring a crop. Nobody else will 
take the labourers’ places, not even the Irish, on whom 
the farmers rely, but who know more now of America than 
of England, and prefer to use themselves up on full meals, 
instead of dragging through a longer life without them. 

The Farmers say they will never yield, and accustomed as 
they have been to deal with powerless individuals, we can 
quite comprehend their wrath. It is very disagreeable, 
when you have laid down the law at will, to discover 
all of a sudden that you are talking to a man who 
has all at once become independent, but we do not 
quite comprehend the wrath of the landlords. They 
have nothing to fear. They will lose no rent, for 
they have only, if their farms are thrown up, to make it a 
condition of leases that each labourer shall have an acre at the 
regular rent, besides his silver wage, to secure any number of 
men. They will lose no deference, for no possible rise in 
wages can bridge over the gulf between the labourers and 
themselves, or put them on anything like equality. Yet here 
we have the Hon. Eliot Yorke telling his “good friends” the 
labourers that they are fools to accept nine shillings a week 
from the Union when they can get thirteen shillings a 
week from the farmers, or to protest they cannot live on 
the higher sum when they do live. on the lower one. Why 
are they fools? The Yorkes have a right to be heard when 
they have anything to say on agriculture, for they may be 
fairly said to have made the thirty thousand acres or so they 
own; but why are the labourers fools? Would Mr. Yorke 
skulk short rations during a campaign, or does he know 80 
little of arithmetic as not to know that 2s. a week for life is 
more than a loss of 4s. a week for half a year? And we have 
Lord Stradbroke, Lord-Lieutenant of the great county of Suffolk, 
telling the world that if agitators are to preach to labourers, then 
“aman would be too independent to ask his master for a 
bottle of wine or soup in winter, and the strong feeling which 
had hitherto existed between the upper class and the lower would 
be destroyed.” In other words, Lord Stradbroke, who would 
think it utter degradation to ask alms himself,—the Unions 
should send him a few pies as winter provender,—regards 
independence, that is, free will, the first necessity of morality, 
as a nuisance, and actually goes on to advise all farmers to 
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revent it by joining in the lock-out. He brings the whole power 
of his official station, and his personal station, and his wealth to 
pear against the tenfold majority of the people to whom he is 
supposed to secure justice and order. He has a perfect right, 
as Member of Parliament, to express his opinion, and within 
the law to act on it; but it is a question whether, as Lord- 
Lieutenant, he ought not to waive his right, whether a man 
with so strong an opinion on the merits of a quarrel is the 
fittest man to recommend gentlemen for the magisterial 
office. It will be a long time before Englishmen would 
trust Mr. Halliday to do justice between miners and 
masters as a magistrate, and what is Lord Stradbroke but 
Mr. Halliday, more cultivated and much wealthier, and 
on the other side? We dare say he means no hardness, for 
men like him grow to consider that the usual is the divine ; 
but we would just ask him, as a man of the world, whether he 
considers such language wise, whether he thinks the votes can 
be refused to the labourers, and whether, the votes being 
granted, he could remain in his great position a week? Nobody 
has ever yet found in England the Government which could 
resist all county members, and all county members would be 
in arms to protest on behalf of the strongest body among their 
own constituents. If the great landlords are wise, they will 
let the Labourers’ war alone, or try whether they cannot, with- 
outa sacrifice of rents, bring master and man to an agreement. 
It would not cost Lord Stradbroke one shilling to make the 
emigration of good men from his own estates next door to an 
impossibility, while it will cost him all his reputation to 
maintain his present position as advocate pur excellence of 


serfage, 





PARIS RE-FORTIFIED. 

HE late war had no sooner come to an end, than projects 

for fresh fortifications around Paris were broached on 

all sides. It was not only Frenchmen with talents for 
engineering who demanded new and extensive works; the 
conquering Germans themselves, who admired the great de- 
signs realised during the reign of Louis Philippe, who ad- 
mitted that they left far behind the narrow views which had 
hitherto prevailed, frankly declared that even the relatively 
vast system created by Soult and Thiers required a thorough 
overhauling and a considerable extension. The weakness 
revealed in 1870 was not, except perhaps on two points, 
inherent in the works, but was brought to light by the in- 
creased range which the principle of rifling had imparted to 
artillery. The two manifest blots in the plan of 1841 are 
now held to have been the imperfect protection afforded to 
St. Denis, and the choice on the southern side of a nearer 
and lower, instead of slightly more remote and higher 
range of hills. But even these blemishes are mainly due to 
the progress of artillery. In twenty years the Attack over- 
took and surpassed the Defence, and despite a girdle of forts, 
which were never assailed by regular approaches, Paris lay 
under the fire of far-ranging rifled ordnance. But how came 
it to pass that invading hosts could sit securely above St. 
Denis, and look into the whole South-Western quarter of 
Paris? It must not, in fairness, be forgotten that the reason 
was not the progress made in the art of hurling shells, but the 
failure of France to maintain an army in the field. Paris was 
invested, not because her fortifications were imperfect, but 
because at the end of a month’s warfare France could not dis- 
pose of more than a brigade of regular soldiers. Hence she 
was not in a position to prevent an investment by manceuvring, 
or to act upon the German line of communications. If guns are 
more effective than they were twenty years ago, they are trans- 
ported to the front with more difficulty ; and if railways increase 
the facility of transit, they are more easily interrupted and 
blocked than common roads. So that, considering the posi- 
tive power exercised by the existing Parisian forts, and the 
difficulties of transport which an enemy has to overcome, we 
may fairly infer that Paris could not have been invested in 


1870 had Marshal MacMahon not been overruled by the 
Regency, and had he fallen back upon Paris either by the | 
Marne from Rheims, or even by the Aisne from Rhetel. But 
although the investment and consequent bombardment were , 


the direct fruit of Sedan, the French are right in taking into 
account the possibility of another series of disasters which should 


deprive them of field armies, and in so far improving the | 


defences of Paris as to warrant a reasonable belief that the 

calamities of 1870 and 1871 shall not be repeated. 
Nevertheless, few will have been prepared for the gigantic 

system which has been devised by the Commission of Defence ; 


| few will have expected to see the French relying so absolutely 
on artificial obstacles as a means of defending not only Paris, 
but France. The project, so far sanctioned by the Assembly, 
is based on the idea that by an adequate system of external 
works an ‘impassable zone”’ can be created on the Seine and 
Marne, and any future war “ eternised” around Paris. The 
Commissioners have plainly imagined as a groundwork a series 
of events almost as fatal as those which were brought on the 
country by the Bonaparte dynasty, and have set themselves 
the task of creating means able to prevent an enemy from 
penetrating within ten miles of the bastions of Paris upon any 
side. In order to accomplish this end they have designed 
three great intrenched camps, thrust forward in huge salients 
into the surrounding country. One has its base-line between 
Stains, east of St. Denis, and Cormeilles, on the right Seine bank, 
its apex at Domont, on the hills of Montmorency, its right 
protected by a strong outwork at Ecouen, and its left by a 
work at Montlignon which stands midway between Domont 
and Cormeilles. The second camp lies on the southern side 
of the plain of St. Denis, resting its left flank on the 
Canal de |’Ourcq, at Vaujour, is prolonged southward by a 
fort at Chelles, near the Marne, by fortified bridge-heads on 
that river, and by some works which will carry the lines to 
Villeneuve St. George’s, on the Seine, where a first-class fort 
will be built. By these two camps, the roads to Paris by the 
Oise, the Marne, and the right Seine bank are barred, while 
the wide gap between Stains and Vaujours affords an ample 
field for offensive operations, and the bridges on the Marne 
supply issues into the country lying south of that stream. The 
Commission rightly insists on the necessity of combining for- 
tified points with freedom of exit, not for mere sorties, but the 
larger and more decisive action of armies, which can seize 
favourable occasions for taking a foe at an advantage. The 
third camp is planned for a region which might be assumed to 
stand beyond the risk of danger,—the south and west of Paris. 
The new devices do not merely provide covering works be- 
tween Chatillon and Marly, which all parties consider desirable. 
They extend over a much greater surface. The projected 
lines in this quarter start from Palaiseau, and have as their 
principal points Villeras, Haut Buc, St. Cyr, Aigremont, and 
Marly, while other works are to crown the ridge which, to the 
north of Palaiseau, overlooks the valley of the Bitvre and 
extends to Chatillon. These are designed not only to stay an 
invader, but to furnish easy issues into the upper Seine valley 
and into La Beauce and Normandy. The farthest point in 
this stupendous scheme is nine miles from the enceinte of Paris, 
and the circumference brought under the direct and immediate 
influence of the works cannot be much less than a hundred 
miles. The cost will be very great, more than fifty millions 
| sterling; but the French will not be baulked by cost, if they 
| are convinced that a chain of forts entrenching, as one Deputy 
| said, the old Isle of France, will effectually prevent the recur- 
| rence of a surrender like that which took place in 1571. 

The real question is,—Are not the Marshals and Generals, 
| unduly impressed by the late war, misleading the Assembly 
}and France? Have they adopted the true principles upon 
|which Paris should be defended? Could not the millions 
|required for these extensive camps be employed to better 
| purpose elsewhere? Marshal Canrobert and General Chabaud 
la Tour say ‘No’; General Changarnier and General Billot, the 
old and the new school alike in war and politics, say ‘ Yes.’ 
| M. Thiers finds himself also on that side, and the only really 
| able man on the other is Chabaud la Tour. The object of 
| fortifying the excellent position occupied by Paris is to place 
| in the way of an invader an obstacle which will arrest his 
| advance, compel him at his peril to attempt an investment by 
| sweeping round the flanks, and afford reasonable securities that 
‘the lines of communication between the country and the 
capital will not be interrupted. Now, a line of works from 
‘the heights over St. Denis to some point on the Seine 
above the embouchure of the Marne ought to make 
‘an investment impossible; while if the roads to Orleans 
‘and Bourges, Le Mans and Cherbourg, were tem- 
porarily occupied, the fortification of Chatillon and Garches 
above St. Cloud would cover Paris from any artillery fire. 
Providing there were an army in Paris, no occupation west of 
‘the Seine could be other than temporary. The truth is, that 
Paris can be best defended from investment, which alone could 
‘force a surrender, by operations in the field. The vital point 
of an invading army coming from the Rhine and Moselle is 
not its front, but its communications. These must stretch 
‘from the Meuse to the Seine, and sound policy insists that 
_ the true field of defensive preparation is in providing a strong 
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base for an offensive attack directed from the south. The 
French might spend their millions more profitably in the neigh- 
bourhood of Besancon, Epinal, Langres, and Dijon, where, based 
on Lyons, they could form really formidable supports for a field 
army, which would have its own communications straight to the 
rear, while the invaders would have theirs to a flank. At the 
same time, the Northern forts should not be neglected, as an 
advance from Lille would also strike at the vulnerable points. 
No doubt, the Commission of Defence wishes to make the 
most of the Eastern frontier, as well as to protect Paris, and 
secure every possible advantage for the effective operation of 
field armies. But the vast scheme of the Commission looks 
like an attempt to do more than is necessary, and implies a 
serious distrust alike of French generalship and French mili- 
tary prowess ‘en rase campagne.” The sums devoted to the 
entrenched camps about the capital would be better spent on 
the Army, or even not spent at all; while the key to the 
whole position does not lie in Paris, but in Burgundy. It was 
bad strategy which deprived Paris of an army in 1870; and 
no subtle schemes of fortification, however extensive or costly, 
can safeguard a nation against the perils which grow out of 
inadequate military institutions, and a poverty of talent 
among those who are entrusted with command. 





THE INDIAN SUBSCRIPTION. 


HE great meeting at the Mansion House on Tuesday to 
further the Subscription for sufferers by the Indian 
Famine was in one way a success. Lord Salisbury stated, in 
a speech marked by a kind of lofty frankness which is sin- 
gularly impressive, his conviction of the magnitude of the 
calamity ; Lord Lawrence expressed boldly the apprehensions 
from which no qualified Anglo-Indian is free; and Mr. Fawcett, 
though unexpectedly doctrinaire, still relieved apprehension 
as to the state of Indian finance. But none of them stated 
accurately the doubt which has hitherto deterred Englishmen 
from subscribing with their usual liberality. That doubt is 
this :—Has Lord Northbrook given up his theory, expressed 
over and over again in the official ‘“‘ Abstract” of correspond- 
ence compiled to make him show in the best light, that the 


ins, 
THE NEUTER BEES. 
UR lively correspondent of last week, “A Busy Old Maia” 
might have made even more of ove of her points,—the vest 
importance to the community of the ‘ maiden aunts,’ who are not 
compelled to “care for the things of the world, how they may 
please their husbands,”—had she been less eager to challenge Mr, 
Darwin’s theory of the transmission of their instinct to the working 
bees. ‘In the direct lines,” she wrote, ‘‘ both male and female, 
of her ancestry, a worker-bee may look back in vain for a grand. 
| father or grandmother from whom she could have inherited one of 
her talents. Only her maiden aunts, a despised, but most meri- 
torious class of relatives, have preceded her in the paths of 
industry and the arts of hymenopteral life,” which is, of course, 
perfectly true; only Mr. Darwin in his “ Origin of Species” had 
freely admitted it, but had, as he himself reminds us to-day, main. 
tained it to be far from inconsistent with the theory that ‘ natura] 
selection of the fittest ” through the conflict for existence, had been 
the main instrument in perfecting even the wonderful instincts 
of bees and ants. What Mr. Darwin there suggests as the 
explanation of the apparent paradox is this, that there may bea 
natural selection of families, no less than of individuals, and that 
in the case of creatures whose habits and instincts are strictly 
co-operative, like bees and ants, such natural selection of families is 
one of the most efficient forms of the principle. For the successful 
working of such a kind of natural selection, it would be necessary, 
of course, that the parent should transmit different classes of 
qualities to the different kinds of its offspring,—to some, qualities it 
had never itself exercised, to others, qualities like its own,—to its 
neuter offspring the working qualities and elaborate instincts of 
which the neuter bees and ants have so great a mastery, to its 
other offspring the instincts necessary for multiplying the race. 
Bat this power of distributing special qualities to special kinds of 
offspring, is familiar enough, so far as a very well-marked division 
of qualities between male and female is concerned, and further, 
so far as certain physical peculiarities in a few creatures almost 
neuter, are concerned, like the larger horns of the oxen, as 
distinguished from those of the bulls and cows of some species, 
—horns which seem to be always “ correlated” with a physical 





“relief of distress is in the first place the duty of the public,” and 
that Government will step in afterwards to save life? If he | 
has not, then subscriptions are worthless, for he will simply | 
contract relief by the amount transmitted. It is not the | 
duty or the business of the English public to save the Indian 
Treasury from a burden which, as the universal landlord, 
ought to fall on it. If, on the other hand, the Viceroy has 
given it up, which we take to be the case, both from his 
own energetic action and Lord Salisbury’s speech, is there 
any guarantee that the distributors—who are and must 
be officials, though called Presidents of Relief Com- 
mittees—will be allowed to spend the money without or 
even against the orders of the Government, to fill up the 
chinks in the relief on their responsibility, not to the 
Treasury, but to the subscribers? Will they, for example, be 
allowed to relieve orphans gud orphans, in the teeth of the 
telegrams vowing that there are no famine orphans, that only 
seventeen persons have died of famine? As we understand the 
Secretary of State, they will; and if so, there remains no 
reason why the subscription should not be started everywhere, 
with a heart and a vigour which have not yet been displayed. 

On the whole, we are inclined to trust Lord Salisbury abso- 


lutely, to believe that the money will be expended as promised, | 


not “for the relief of distress,” but for the relief of such distress 
as Government is unable to hunt out, or for sudden and acute 
cases which the officials cannot, as appears from our own cor- 
respondent’s letter, meet without instructions, and we there- 
fore withdraw all opposition. Let there be a Subscription, 
and let it reach, not the trumpery quarter of a million the 
Lord Mayor talks about, but at least a million, which, 
doubled as it will be by the Indian Government, may prove 
adequate to supplement the official outlay, and really untie 
the hands of men who now, in their dread of the Audit 
Office, dare scarcely spend without previous sanction from Sir R. 
Temple or Calcutta. The Anglo-Indians have done all they 
can do, having raised more than England, and this country 
must now do her part, confident in the three pledges which, 


structure not admitting of their direct transmission to another 
generation. ‘This being so, Mr. Darwin argues that there is nothing 
in the least improbable in the assumption that as all bees and 
ants depend for their prosperity on the success of the whole com- 
munity as a community, those bees and ants which might have 
the peculiarity of producing a great number of neuters, whose 
whole business is the work and organisation of the community, 
without any liability to the domestic distractions incident to 
parentage, would have gained a great advantage over those whose 
offsprings were not so clearly and sharply classified. Considering 
that the vital power of all creatures is a strictly limited quantity, 
it is not wonderful that an insect should have one kind of instinct 
in greater perfection when it is not distracted and confused by 
the interference of another kind of instinct. And indeed it 
is hardly more surprising that any creature should have the 
power of habitually transmitting instincts hitherto only poten- 
tial in the direct line (because kept under by the activity of other 
instincts), than that it should have the power, as so many insects 
have, of transmitting an instinct which only operates once in 
its life, when the right occasion comes, and is at all other 
times completely latent. Indeed that there are great stores of 
merely potential faculty transmitted by every creature to its 
| offspring, potential faculty which may never have been actually 
|realised in the whole line of ancestry, we may clearly infer 
| from the very familiar fact that, as a rule, all creatures deprived 
| of one of the senses are able to learn a great deal more from 
| those senses which remain to them, than can those who are not 
| suffering from any such privation. Vor instance, almost all human 
| parents probably transmit to their children a potential sensitive- 
| ness of ear and touch which only become actual in the blind. 
| And it is only a slight extension of the principle apparently in- 
| volved in this fact to assume that bees and ants may fairly be 
| supposed to transmit to all their offspring a potentiality of industry 
| and skill which only becomes actual in those of them which are 
|not destined to perpetuate the species. Had our entertaining 
| correspondent, ‘‘ A Busy Old Maid,” looked at the matter in this 





as we understand the matter, have now been given,—(1) That | light, she might have made quite as mach of the vast importance 
the Indian Government will double all money subscribed ; (2), of the position enjoyed by the ‘bees’ maiden aunts in the hive, 
that no shilling of the total fund is to be expended in relief of | the absolute representatives, not only of the skill and industry, 
ordinary famine distress; and (3), that the distributors are | but of the disinterestedness (or as the Comtists horribly nick- 


to act subject to Mr. Schalch and the subscribers, and not to | Bame it, the “ altruism,”) of the community, without attempt- 
the Indian Treasury. | ing to separate them so completely from their race ag it seems 
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necessary to do if it be true that these great gifts of nature are | 


jn no sense derived from their ancestors. The moral isolation 
which our correspondent appears to covet for the bees’ maiden | 


gunts, as if they were the marvels of each successive generation, | given rise. 


—marvels constantly repeated, indeed, but not the less free of all 
debt to their parents,—is a distinction perhaps of somewhat 
ambiguous value. It would imply a state of feeling which is, | 
we venture to say, impossible to “‘ aunts,” a state of feeling more 
appropriate to guardian angels than to aunts; and of such a state 
of mind we are bound to acquit the working bees, whose house- 
hold economy and attention to the nursery appear to be eminently 
indicative of a humble and modest tone of mind. 

It was pretty obvious, however, what our correspondent was 
really aiming at in her lively letter. She wanted to vindicate for 
instinct, whether physical or moral, an origin more directly divine 
than Mr. Darwin’s principle of gradual growth through the action 
of natural selection would imply. She wanted to show that the 
instincts of the working bee, like the instincts of the con- 
science, are not slowly accumulated by virtue of the com- 
parative ill-success of the communities which are deficient in 
them, but that they spring into existence in a maturity which 
testifies to a more distinct exertion of the divine reason. Wecon- 
fess we do not think this jealousy of Mr. Darwin’s principle at all 
necessary. hat principle has never professed to be more than an 
account of one of the main channels in which the creative intellect 
works, though some foolish people have taken it for a great deal 
more. As Mr. Darwin himeelf tells us to-day, he rejects the idea 
that all the instincts of animals of to-day represent the habits due to 
the hard-won experience of their ancestors of a former generation. 
The principle of ‘‘ natural selection ” is an account of the mode in 
which comparatively subordinate varieties of organism and of 
instinct grow, an account of the manner in which animal life is 
moulded to the external and the internal conditions wherein it is 
placed, not of the origin of the more essential instincts and of | 
the more radical of the vital organs themselves. It assumes as its | 
starting-point both organisms and instincts which imply an origin | 
in reason, and it is itself only the discovery of a most efficient | 
intellectual method of preparing organic nature for its highest | 


achievements. | 





Now, surely nothing can illustrate this more remarkably 
than the very principle which Mr. Darwin defends in relation | 
to the instincts of neuter bees and ants. ‘There we have a, 
most striking instance of the transmission from one genera- | 
tion to another of a reserve of power which takes one ex- | 
ternal form in one set of descendants, and quite another external 
form in another ; which shows itself in skill, industry, and disin- 
terestedness, where other instincts are wanting, while it appears to | 
be of a purely animal kind where they exist. Just as the garden 
rose which produces no hips and haws grows double, by way of | 
compensation for its sterility, and just as it often happens that a 
deficiency of animal health in man is compensated by an excess of 
intellectual insight, so we sce in the neuter ants and bees the 
direct transformation, as it were, of something like mere organic | 
qualities into delicate instincts of art and government. Nor does 
it matter, for this purpose, whether the bees are really intelligent 
themselves, or only, as Sir John Lubbock’s experiments seem 
to show, the theatre of a hidden intelligence in relation 
to the instincts they display. In either case alike, the 
force at work is a rational force. Can there be clearer 
evidence that the formative force in nature is in its essence | 
of spiritual origin than this fact, that where there is a check 
to the stream of hereditary transmission, there springs up in its | 
place a quality which we recognise as either beautiful or wonderful 
in an intellectual sense? What such achange seems to hint to us, is 
that in each living type there is but a certain stock of disposable 
force, all of it devoted in some way to the transmission or pro- 
tection and improvement of the life of the race; but that in those 
individuals in which most of it is expended in the transmission of 
the life, there is less available for its protection and improvement, 
while in those in which the race would come to an end, but for 
their prolific kindred, the highest intellectual type, the meaning 
and (in a teleological sense) the end of the type become mani- 
fest. As it seems to us, this is a testimony that the natural 
force which is spent on animal life might, under certain con- 
ditions, be all exhibited in an intellectual and esthetic form ; 
in other words, that all Nature, even of the most apparently 
animal kind, has within it the germs of something higher and 
more spiritual. No doubt the mystery remains why the formative | 
power of Nature should be so limited that the higher forms of 
life should in any sense exclude the fullest flow of force into the 
lower,—why there should be apparently such a curious economy | 


| to play the part of an Augustus to the men of letters, 


his hand was highly valued in the Revue des Dene Mond 


| the 


| public could see. 


‘instructed the Prefects to bribe the whole Republican Press, 


‘that crime ruined M. 


of strength, as to deny to one of the co-operating elements 


what the other gains. 
to which Mr. Darwin’s 


But after all, this is not the difficulty 
great and fruitful teaching has chiefly 
And it seems to us that in his account of the 


| distribution of gifts in the insect communities which fill some 


of the most remarkable of the realms of the animal world, he 
has suggested a correlation between physical and intellectual 
instincts which would go a great way towards demonstrating, 
what his view bas been erroneously supposed to dispense with, 
the essentially intellectual character of that formative principle to 
which both ‘ descent ’ and ‘ selection ’ are due. 


M. BEULE AS A POLITICAL SATIRIST. 
\ BEULK, who died in Paris the other day with a strange 
1¥Re suddenness, would have been nothing more than a scholar 
and a writer of the second class, if he had been an Englishman. 
He would have held a fellowship at Oxford, have contributed 
articles on the antiquities of Athens to the Quarterly Review, have 
lectured at the Royal Institution on the friezes of the Parthenon, 
have written a few books on the art of Greece or Rome, and at 
his death have been noticed by the Zimes in about as many lines 
of small type as it would devote to the memory of some eminent 
and bustling stock-broker who had been floated into the House of 
Commons on the billowy crest of shares, and who bad died in 
the odour of five hundred thousand pounds. But in France he 
was a great personage, and he became such chiefly because he 
was a scholar and a man of letters. Educated at the Normal 
School of Paris, which has trained many indifferent teachers and 
some famous writers, he was so distinguished a scholar as to 
be sent to Athens at the expense of the State to carry on his 
studies of Grecian literature and antiquities. M. About, another 
pupil of the Normal School, was afterwards sent to Athens 
for the same purpose; and the result of his acquaintance 
with the country of Pericles and Socrates was the composition 
of two wonderfully clever books, ‘* La Giéce Contemporaine” 
and ‘*Le Roi des Montagnes,” which are so unflattering to 
Greece that the patriotism of her people is bound to stigmatise 
them as lampoons, M. Beulé, on the other hand, stuck to 
archaeology, and his excavations among the ruins of the Acropolis 
were brilliantly successful. His discoveries, and the book which 
he wrote on the Acropolis, brought him under the notice of the 
Government, and he was rewarded by a place of dignity in the 


| Imperial Library. Perhaps his rise was the more rapid because 


Louis Napoleon had become the master of France, and was eager 
Se that 
as it may, M. Beulé was favoured by the State, and when once 


| he had found a position in Paris, he rose quickly by the force of 


his own qualities. His scholarship was unquestionable ; he wrote 
a beautiful style ; be lectured brilliantly at the Imperial Library ; 
x; and 
when marriage gave him wealth, he quickly made way in society. 
Every Frenchman of ability aspires to be a Minister of State, 
and so did M. Beulé. Ue first made his mark in politics by 
satirising the Empire, under cover of a series of lectures on 
reigns of Augustus and ‘Tiberius. ‘The fall of the 
Empire enabled him to take a practical part in politics; 


|for he got a seat in the Assembly which met at Bordeaux to 


make peace with Germany. He was one of those politicians who 
fancy that all the good of the Revolution may be secured without 


| any of the evil by the devices of a constitutional monarchy, and 
| that the hope of France lies in the Comte de Paris. 


ut he did 
not distinguish himself in debate, or in any other way that the 
He must, however, have shown ability behind 
the scenes, before Marshal MacMahon and the Duc de Broglie 


' would have entrusted him with the Ministry of the Interior, 


during the critical times that followed the downfall of M. 
Thiers. At all events, M. Beulé did get the most difficult of 
portfolios, and a pretty mess he made of it! Ile had been the 
literary advocate of freedom, and he became a more irritating 
despot than M. Persigny. Ile had satirised the Empire with the 


‘lofty air of one who stands on an Olympus, and he set himself to 


copy the pettiest of its vices. Despotism never penned a more 
shameful letter than that in which his subordinate, M. Pascal, 
It 
did or did not dictate the 
it when M. Gambetta 

The detection of 
Marshal MacMahon 


matters little whether M. Beulé 
circular, for at least he defended 
laid it before the National Assembly. 
Beulé. When 


‘was made Dictator for seven years, the Ministry of the In- 
terior passed to the Duc de Broglie, who, if not a strong states- 
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His portrait of Augustus is not unlike that which has been 








man, is far less weak than M. Beulé; and the unlucky man of 
letters tried to forget the loss of his brief power and splendour, by | handed down by the satirists of the second Caesar. M. Beulé 
again beginning to do the quiet work which was open to bim at the | reminded his hearers that sculpture had given us two different re. 
Institute. But it is said that he was not successful. It is hinted | presentations of the man who pieced together the Roman Empire, 
that be could not face the scorn and the sarcasm of men who re- | The Greeks had offered one and the Romans another. Accustomed 
membered how the literary assailant of despotism had become a | to mould ideal forms, and seeking always for perfect grace of line 
servile copyist of the shabbiest arts of the shabbiest hacks of the | or heroic strength, the Greeks made the Augustus of their statues 
shabbiest Imperialism that ever provided sport for satire and an | such as he wished to appear. But the more prosaic and less artistic 
example for history. It is whispered that censure broke his heart. | Romans were in the habit of taking models of faces in truth-telling 
At all events, he died with mysterious suddenness. | wax. They cared more to have portraits than works of art, 
M. Beulé will be remembered as one who thrust himself into | Hence their busts of Augustus reveal, not a consummate statesman 
the place of a political censor, and who then made himself a prac- | or a self-denying patriot, but a decayed voluptuary, at once a 
tical satire on his own verbal pretensions to be a satirist. He|coward and a liar, a being as cruel as he is cunning, a 
was one of those who become satirists because the Empire | hypocrite to the depths of his nature, a censor of morality 
had choked the natural channels of criticism. It was easy for | who always exempts himself from the scope of his edicts, 
M. de Persigny to lay hold of the journalists who bluntly said that | Of course, that is a caricature of Augustus, but the enemies of 
his master was a villain, but it was less easy to catch M. Prévost- | the Empire fancied that they saw some of the features reproduced 
Paradol when he hinted the same opinion in irony so delicate as | in the character of Napoleon III. And M. Beulé added another 
to defy the rude analysis of the Law Courts. Still less easy was it | trait to that which recalled the Dutch stolidity of the potentate 
to shut the mouths of those professors who happened to be Repub- | who ruled France. Augustus used to write down what he should 
licans or Royalists, whose duty it was to lecture on the Augustan | say to Livia before daring to meet that most terrible of wives, in 
age of Rome, and who found Rome so like Paris that their pupils | the days when she shared with him the reality, if not the name, of 
saw a denunciation of the one to be a satire of the other.| empire. A satirist might easily picture Napoleon III. taking 
It had become the fashion to make attacks on the Czsars| the same precaution before meeting an enemy like Bismarck, or 
serve for attacks on the Bonapartes. ‘The Emperor himself} even a servant like Rouher. He was tbe least spontaneous of 
had invited such a comparison by hiuting, in the superbly | all the considerable men of our time. It often seemed beyond 
foolish preface to his “ Life of Czsar,” that he himself bore|his power to say a word in reply either to a compliment 
the same political relation to the First Napoleon as Octavius | or a criticiem, and when he did speak, he would perhaps say 
bore to Julius. The first of the Caesars had saved Rome from | something so awkward, so out of place, and indeed so clownish, as 
anarchy, and had fallen a martyr to the grandeur of his own | to make his subjects sbrug their shoulders with contempt. In 
patriotism. The second of the Czsars had slowly built up the | trying to be familiar, he has been known to blunder so grossly as 
Empire, and with it order, and with order all the splendours of | to draw forth a keenly satirical retort from an ambassador in the 
Imperial power, by subtle patience and a consummate knowledge | drawing-rooms of the Tuileries. It is said that he would 
of the Roman people. In like manner had the First Napoleon | remain silent at the meetings of his Ministers,—because, plead 
crushed the anarchy of the Revolution, lifted France to such a| his admirers, his thoughts were too profound to be lightly 
pitch of power as no nation had reached since the time of Charle- | uttered; because, retort his foes, be had no thoughts to utter, 
magne, and then had also fallen a martyr to the stupidities of an age | His uncle, on the other hand, sinned in the very opposite way, 
which did not see the grandeur of his aims. His nephew was an | for he was always talking. Napoleon III., it is true, did let fall 
Augustus ; not a conqueror like the uncle, but essentially a man | some finely minted phrases, and they still live, but they were all 
of peace; not brilliant, but wise, and a master of the forces which | prepared beforehand. 
were shaping the time. M. Beulé further reminded his audience that Augustus had 
Such was the parallel which the Emperor suggested to the} broken the oaths which he had sworn to the Roman people, and 
most keen-witted and irreverent people in the world. The | had called himself the Saviour of Society. Augustus transferred 
Comte de Chambord himself could not have shown a greater ignor- | the power of the Senate to himself, but at the same time he 
ance of Parisian malice. ‘The wits were delighted at the fine | created a force which became the master even of the Empire. 
field for satire which the Emperor had opened with his own hand. | That was the army. He dragged Rome towards the degradation 
Henceforth he was treated as Augustus, and Augustus suddenly | of a day when the throne of the Caesars should be put up to 
became the sport and the abhorrence of every Republican or | auction by the Praetorian Guards, and when the country of the 
Orleanist who could handle an epigram. An unknown writer | Scipios should be at the mercy of a brutal soldiery. The Empire 
suddenly shot forth a pamphlet, which was like a flash of forked | was a powerful administrative machine, but its strength was 
lightning in a midnightsky. It was Les Proposde Labienus. ‘That | bought with the slavery of the people. It gave to Rome fine 
eulogy on the glories and the liberties of the Roman Republic, on | spectacles, reviews of troops, gladiatorial shows, to make the 
the valour of the soldiers whom a hundred great captains had led | people forget their vanished franchises, and it built splendid streets 
to victory, on the perfidy which had killed its free life, on the | to show that it was an earthly Providence. But the moral life of 
wreck of its institutions, on the rottenness of the new Empire, the | Rome was dead. The traditions of the old senators and matrons 
fatal decline of the Army, the decline of civic virtue, the decline of | were a fierce satire on the degenerate nobles and the abandoned 
truth, the growth of nothing but murder and profligacy, the per- | ladies who bad taken their place. Augustus himself did pay 
fidy, and the cowardice, and the foulness, and the sham heroism of lthe tribute of vice to virtue by promulgating laws against 
Augustus, was written with a strength of aim, as well as witha | adultery, but he himself cynically defied them, and his daughter, 
ferocity of hate, which made it worthy of the greatest satirists of | Julia, was the most profligate woman evenof Rome. She avenged 
France. The pamphlet set the Boulevards on fire, and the author | the dignity of the Republic by going into the deserted tribune, 
had to fly to Belgium, to escape from the vengeance of a law which and in the hearing of her wicked companions ridiculing the 
had been made by the Senate of Augustus, and which was | laws which her father had issued against impurity. The tribune 
opposed by the magistrates of his choice. M. Beulé did not; which Julia profaned was that which Augustus had rendered mute. 
attempt to do anything so audacious. He was not a man of | There were nailed the head and the hand of Cicero. 
strong hates or loves. He was a typical Orleanist. Although | It would be easy to show that such a picture was unjust even 
he worshipped the goddess of Liberty, but first made her wear | to Augustus, and that few of the features were like those of 
kid gloves. He preached liberty in the spirit of a man of letters | Napoleon III., but the Parisians did not scan the portrait 
who finds it a splendid subject for epigrams and eloquence. But | minutely. It was enough for them that M. Beulé hated their 
he knew what the age of Augustus really was. He knew what | master, ridiculed his pretensions to be a great ruler, and insinuated 
foulness and what crime lay under its tinsel finery. He knew that | that the Empire was a mass of villainies and shams. They made 
if the Augustan system of rule were to be perpetuated in France, | a small drawing-room hero of him for speaking out. And the 
then indeed might the Jeremiah of the future have to sing of her | caricature was quite as near the truth as the sycophantic praises 
degradation to nameless depths of decline. So M. Beulé deter- | of the literary creatures who were only too glad to discover 
mined to strip the lacquer off the Casarism which the Emperor | the greatest, wisest, and most patriotic of statesmen in the 
had made the subject of a pompous eulogy, and in which he | potentate who did them the honour of inviting them to mount his 
sought to enclasp the life of France. The task was done in two | stairs. But M. Beulé’ssatire was, after all, merely that of a closet 
courses of lectures delivered at the Imperial Library,—one on student, who did not know what was meant by governing men, 
Augustus, his family, and his friends, the other on the reign of to whom liberty was a mere phrase, and who had no precise idea 
Tiberius. Both were afterwards published in the form of books, | of what be wanted. Hence the memory of the Emperor was 
and they gave M. Beulé political fame. | indeed avenged when Beulé himself took the place of Augustus. 
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He found that to play the man of action on paper was a very | is of microscopic proportions. The only way in which it mani- 
different thing from playing it in fact. He hit out wildly when fests itself is by everyone who has grain holding it up for higher 
he found that France would not do his bidding. Like all men) prices, and every man trying to make a greater profit than his 
who are at once weak and violent, he could meet opposition | neighbour. If the classes who have no means of getting their daily 
with nothing but force. The new Augustus would have put food except by purchasing are to be left to the mercies of such a local 
all the new Beulés into prison. The champion of free speech | trade, it is very certain that the Government, instead of stopping the 
mould have bribed the Republican Press to death. The literary | breach by a timely sale of its stores of grain, will soon have to sur- 
Rabagas would have been more ready than Prince Flores-| render its fortress to the irresistible onslaught of a wide-spread 
tan himself to make a short cut to ‘‘order” by mowing down | demand for purely gratuitous relief, a measure in every way much 
opposing masses with grape-shot. Thus, if he did some harm to | less efficient and infinitely more costly than that which the Govern- 





the Empire by his verbal satires, he did immeasurably more good | ment is now allowing to slide from its grasp. 


toits reputation by his acts. So much did he condone its vices by This is, I feel confident, the necessity of the present crisis, and 
his example, that bis brief reign at the Ministry of the Interior will | the Government will rue it if it does not accept that necessity. It 
be cited by the apologists of Augustus as a convincing proof that | must Open its stores, it must sell its grain, albeit with the restric- 
the worst foes of the Emperor would have been servile copyists of | tions its supplies will place on the amount. If it does not do this, 
his career if they could, and that the root of their opposition lay in three or four months there will be a mass of paupers, feeble and 
dn the impotence of envy. | faint from want, whose fleshless forms will barely be kept alive by 
the utmost exertions on the part of the Government. It will then 
have to battle with the ravages of disease and famine, and to 











CORRESPONDENCE. shield the shivering crowds from the chilling cold of the pitiless, 
pelting rain which will then be all-pervading. 

THE FAMINE IN BENGAL. I have said that there are no multitudes of starving wretches, 

[FRoM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] but I have seen fifties, and heard of some hundreds of these, 


North Behar, March 19, 1874. | mostly women and children, some of them professional beggars. 
Since my last letter I have been over a considerable area in North | But the very large majority of them, though as yet of the lowest 
Bebar. That letter gave expression to views which I am now | castes, are not ordinarily beggars, and have a home, though that 
afraid were too sanguine. The exertions of the Government | home may be but the most wretched hovel. Great efforts are on 
officials are indeed as stupendous as their work. But in some dis-| all sides now being made to meet this distress, and save these 
tricts I see reason to fear that importation and transport operations | people from death. It is to this state that I fear the distress, 
have exercised rather a monopoly of attention, to the detriment of | gradually spreading upwards, will reduce persons in ordinary times 
the distribution of the imported grain, whether by sale, or in return | better-to-do and of a higher caste. I have already here and 
for labour, or by way of gratuity, to the distressed population. | there seen such persons. 
Things, for instance, in North Bhaugulpore appear to me to wear; I have said there are no hecatombs of the slain, but I have 
a much gloomier aspect than the brighter and cheerier official | heard of deaths, though but a few, from actual starvation, which, 
reports had led me to suppose. I am afraid, are but too well authenticated. ‘There is a danger, 
In writing this, I do not mean to suggest that people have begun | as regards the official view of these deaths, against which I must 
to come nigh to the state of misery into which they had already | warn you. Persons in a most emaciated condition are here and 
sunk too deep for recovery before the official mind embraced the | there found dead; an official inquiry is promptly made; spleen, 
fact that there was in 1866 a famine in Orissa. Here I have | fever, dysentery, small-pox, or other ailments, acting upon a body 
neither seen nor heard of anything of the Orissa type of famine. | already weakened by want, is the official verdict, and the death 
No multitudes of starving wretches, no entire absence of grain in| is not classed as a starvation one. But need I say that these 
the bazaars, no hecatombs of the slain. The painter, Time, has complaints and diseases are very integral parts of a famine, and 
mot yet put in those deeper shadows which transform his creation | that the cases in which starvation carries off its victims unaided 
from wan and weary Want into the hideous maniac of Famine. | by some disease, itself having birth in want or exposure, are 
But in some places there is no time to lose. Where Tirhoot and | comparatively few even in the worst of famines. Fever and small- 
Bhaugulpore march together, in the eastern portion of the one and | pox are now very rife, and medical assistance is not as yet at 
the western portion of the other, matters, I consider, wear an | hand, but it is coming. 
aspect of deepening gravity. I know the latest official reports tell; ‘l'ransport operations into the interior from the lines of railway 
a different tale, at least, as far as Bhaugulpore is concerned. and the rivers are getting more and more organised, and are pro- 
There I read of bazaars well-supplied with grain, of rice selling ducing prodigious results. Sir Richard Temple is going to try 
freely at 11 or 114 lbs. for the shilling, of excellent spring crops, pack-bullocks, and perhaps coolies, as an auxiliary carrying 
of the bright promise of a most useful millet called ‘cheena,” agency, both likely to be useful when the rains commence in 
which is not cultivated in ordinary years. But I find June. The bags the bullock carries on his back are smaller than 
‘bazaars almost devoid of grain, would-be purchasers of the | those he pulls along the road. He takes on his back two bags 
non-cultivating classes—for the cultivators, as a rule, buy their | holding 61 1bs. each, which both together represent three-fourths 
tice of their landlord or interchange amongst themselves without | of a bag such as he pulls. So any number of small bags are being 
going to the market—not unfrequently in quest of food to buy and | constructed in the jails}thronghout Bengal, but the process of 
unable to procureit. Then the spring crops are in many cases very | trausferring the grain from one set of bags to the other will be 
indifferent, in some good, and in some very bad. On an average, | lengthy and costly. A little foresight would have enabled the 
perhaps the out-turn will be half that of an ordinarily good crop, Government in its orders for grain on Madras and Burmah to 
‘or what in Indian reckoning is termed ‘“‘a six-anna” crop. Again, | specify that a certain proportion of the grain must be supplied in 
these crops, consisting of wheat, barley, beans, peas, and pulses, bags of this size. Consideriog that throughout the length and 
are grown in the very distressed parts I have referred to on pro- | breadth of Bengal perhaps half the local interior trade is carried 
bably not more than five per cent. of the cultivated area. What, | on by means of pack-bullocks, the oversight is strange. ; 
indeed, is this amongst so many? The ‘‘cheena” crop, too, of| As I have said, great exertions are now being made in the 
which the cultivation has never before been attempted up here on | matter of the distribution of relief, but all local officials who are 
any large scale, is not grown on more than three per cent. of the engaged in administering it complain of the alterations frequently 
cultivated area. It requires much labour in the way of artificial ' announced in the Government policy as to its administration, and 
irrigation, and where that has not been available has through | the absence of all detailed orders, forms of account, and forms of 
want of rain been a failure. It will not generally be gathered for | returns. Knowing that they will eventually be held responsible, 
another month or more. Again, at the best, how inadequate must not only for the saving of lives, but for the manner of saving 
be the assistance thus afforded ! | them, and for treasure, whether in cash or grain, with 
In many of the largest villages not more than three hundred- | which they are entrusted for the purpose, they are naturally 
weight of rice is daily available for purchase in the market. ‘This rather troubled in mind at the absence of clear and distinct orders. 
is not more than sufficient for three hundred people. ‘he price I} 1am glad to see from the Gazette that the Government has at 
find generally current is 9 lbs. to 10 lbs. for the shilling. Yet the last sent a few of the native deputy magistrates to aid the 
‘Government, even with rice, the staple article of food amongst the European officials in carrying out relief measures. There can be 
people here, selling at this price and in such driblets, withholds no doubt that their aid and counsel will be found very valuable. 
its order for opening its stores for sale, restrained by its dread | I alluded to this matter in my last letter. I hear, however, that 
{no doubt in some cases a salutary one) of interfering with private | none of these are the men who served with such distinction through 
trade. But in the worst tracts the local trade, so far asit exists, the Orissa calamity. Why is it that their experience is not 
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utilised, or does the Government think that one famine in a Had the proposal been only to supply flowers to 0 hospitals, ont 
life-time is enough for any man ? even to sick-rooms, I should heartily have welcomed it, but when 
Heavy hail fell in north Bhaugulpore a few days back, and | an almost wholesale distribution of flowers is proposed, I foresee in 
added to the danger of that part by damaging such standing crops the proposal great dangers. 
as there are. | First and foremost is the general sense of dependence which ig 
Fires are getting alarmingly common. Some of them—perhaps | engendered by such adistribution. The evil of these days is that 
only a few—both in Northern Tirhoot and Northern Bhaugulpore, | nothing can be taken up, but it must be immediately exaggera- 
are undoubtedly the work of incendiaries. It is a remarkable | ted into a great movement. If a few ladies, working quietly, 
fact that the house of the big man of the village, who is supposed | were to present flowers, no harm need be done,—nay, much good 
to have a store of grain, almost invariably is one of the burnt. | might arise. But when an article like this appears, and is quoted 
Everything is so dry now, that with a high wind a fire, once lighted, | with approval by you, we who have known London know what wil! 
geuerally devours half the village. I have just received informa- | happen. ‘There will be no doubt as to whether “ the van will stop 
tion of eight fires which have, within the last forty-eight hours, | | at Miss Stanley’s doors.” She will only have too many flowers, and 
occurred in different villages within a radius of three miles. One | then will comethat general distribution in which the effect of the per- 
of them was certainly incendiary, the others perhaps the result of | sonal sympathy which dictated the proposal will belost. And then. 
accident. The wind has been very high; one village has been there will come of this scheme just what has come of so many other 
entirely burnt down, and of the others a good half. Great though | | kind schemes, a sense on the part of the poor that they are a classapart, 
the loss and damage through the burning-down of the houses, the | to be petted and patronised, beggars to whom Dives does right to 
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loss in grain} especially in seed grain, is just now much more im- | 
portant. At this dry season fires often occur, but never with the | 
frequency or with the havoc that has lately been the case. This 
misfortune will add a heavy item to the already grievous burden 
that has to be borne. 

As far as Patna is concerned, there is a great amount of private 
trade going on among the grain-dealers, who from Calcutta and 
Northern India are importing daily nearly 1,500 tons of grain. 
They say they could get down still more from the Punjab, were 
not the carrying powers of the railway already taxed to the utmost. 
But in the worst tracts—North Tirhoot and Bhaugulpore—there 
is an almost entire absence of private trade. 

From Sarun, Chumparun, Monghyr, Purneah, and Dinagepore 

reports are more favourable. Dinagepore, we are told, is safe ; 
there is much trade and much Government importation; Sir 
Richard Temple considered it quite a land of promise, compared 
with Tirhoot. But from Rungpore, which lies to the east of 
Dinagepore, the magistrate officially states that ‘‘severe distress 
is leading to the sale of wives andchildren.” South of the Ganges, 
the heavy spring crops have indubitably removed all real danger, 
except in the case of the Sonthals, who seem to be very short of | 
food and in a very critical state. In some parts of Sonthalia, 
rice is selling at 84 lbs. for the shilling, stocks are getting exhausted, 
and only two months’ supply is left to carry the people on to 
August, when they gather their maize crop. 

Nepaul presents an ever-growing difficulty,—I am afraid it has 
not made anything like adequate provision for its wants. It is 
certainly in great distress. Some of our grain is being sent up | 
there through 'Tirhoot and Bhaugulpoor, at the cost of the Nepaul 
Government. The difficulty is this: if‘our transport arrange- 
ments are barely sufficient for our own wants, how is the extra 
call by a foreign land to be met? Yet, if this is not done, we 
shall have half Nepaul pouring over our frontier into suffering | 
Tirhoot and Bhaugulpore, and intensifying our misfortunes ten- 
fold. Emigration from Nepaul has indeed commenced, and will, 
I fear, not only. continue, but increase. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
—_—@~——— 
THE FLOWER MISSION. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Str,—I have read the article on this subject in Macmillan, and 1 
laid it down without being able to bestow on it the unqualified | 

approval which you have given to it. 
I pass by some few matters rather hard to swallow, such as the | 


' 


throw his crumbs, who have a right to stand and gather them up. 
For if you give flowers to adorn a room, where are you to stop? 
Why not pictures, why not furniture, why not clothes? All these 
things can be given when the gift is from man to man, but when 
there comes the wholesale distribution and the wholesale scramble, 
the very remembrance of which makes one shudder, then comes 
the evil. 

Besides, will the poor value the flowers thus given? I am sorry 
to say I read the story of the request of the children (p. 506) for 
a flower very differently to the kind narrator, and I know that the 
other children (p. 506) would have been quite as happy arranging 
their bits of glass and potsherds. The children of the poor are 
just like the children of the rich, will cry after every new thing, 
and if they get it easily will throw it away quite as quickly, if 
only they don’t do one worse thing, which I am almost ashamed, 
for the credit of humanity to mention,—sell it. But, Sir, if these 
bouquets are distributed wholesale, take my word for it, many will 
be sold. 

There is, however, one very serious evil yet to be touched upon. 
I learn from the article of many hothouse flowers being given 
away. ‘The distribution of these will be a serious evil. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the poor are unacquainted with flowers. 
{ make bold to say that there are not 20 per cent. of the rooms in 
London where you will not finda flower. But the mistake the poor 


| make is that they generally buy the showy greenhouse flowers, 


and do not buy the common creeping jenny, window-balm, musk 
half as much as they ought to do. 

There is need of a flower mission in London to encourage flower- 
shows, and to discourage the exhibition at them of roses, geraniums 
(except the scarlet), and cinerarias. These will not really grow well 
in any confined atmosphere, and the poor get discouraged by 
finding these a failure, and many fail to take pains with them. 

‘The common fuschias (‘* Daniel Lambert” is one of the best 
varieties, and will grow to an enormous size), the lovely creeping 
jenny, musks, and balsams will grow with moderate care, and the 
| growth of such plants as these ought to be encouraged. The 
| mere exhibition at window-garden shows of hothouse plants (in- 
| troduced to give an effect to the room) so much discourages 
window-plant growers, that they ought never to be admitted. Now 
| I happen to know that by constantly talking to the poor about 


| the beauty of the commoner flowers, by offering large prizes for 


| the best specimens of these flowers, and small prizes only for the 
more showy ones, you can do something to create a public opinion 
in favour of these plants, which, even in the worst atmosphere, 
will grow, with moderate attention, luxuriantly. 

If Miss Stanley will restrict her proposal to the supply of hos- 
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statement that many of the London poor “did not know the ' pitals, leaving the sick-rooms to be dealt with by individuals, if 
difference of a daffodil, a primrose, and a cowslip.” I pass over | she will withdraw from these wholesale distributions, which almost 
such proposals as that the shareholders in the railways—many of | require the aid of the police (p. 506), and then devote the remainder 
them, no doubt, poor enough—should be compelled to subscribe to jot her energies to the support of those flower-shows which in 
the project by the free passage of the hampers. The first is an | Westminster have become historical, and in those flower-shows to 
exaggeration, like that by which the ignorance of prisoners is | | the growth of simple plants, she will save herself from the burden 
magnified, when, not understanding the question, they are said to | of a task which will fairly overwhelm her, and do mischief of 
be unacquainted even with the name of our Queen ; the second is | which she little knows.—I am, Sir, &c., 
only a repetition of the policy by which poor ratepayers are com- | Tamworth, April 14, 
pelled to subscribe to hospitals and schools, these being generally | 
exempted by local boards from their fair rating. THE BUSY BEE. 

It is the main proposition which causes me some uneasiness, an | (To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
uneasiness to which I am loth to give expression, loth because it Srr,—I have read your amusing critique on Sir John Lubbock’s 
is ill work throwing cold water on any scheme for humanising the experiments on the sagacity of bees, and although “ the little busy 
poor, and because no one is more conscious than myself of the bee” was as much my bug-bear in my childhood as yours, yet @ 
need of something to relieve the intolerable dinginess of the East | sense of justice to unappreciated talents, perhaps, also, a fellow- 
and other poor parts of London. | feeling—being, alas! not always appreciated myself—induces me 
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to request the insertion in your journal of a remarkable instance 
of inter-communication between bees belonging to different hives. 

I was staying in the house of a gentleman who was fond of 
trying experiments, and who was a bee-keeper. Having read in 
some book on bees that the best and most humane way of taking 
the honey without destroying the bees was to immerse the hive 
for a few moments in a tub of cold water, when the bees, being 
half drowned, could not sting, while the honey was uninjured, since 
the water could not penetrate the closely waxed cells, he resolved 
on trying the plan. 

I saw the experiment tried. The bees, according to the 
recipe, were fished out of the water after the hive had been 
immersed a few minutes, and with those remaining in the hive 
laid on a sieve in the sun to dry. But as by bad management 
the experiment had been tried too late in the day, as 
the sun was going down, they were removed into the 
kitchen, to the great indignation of the cook, on whom they 
revenged their sufferings as soon as the warm rays of the fire 
before which they were placed revived them. As she insisted on 
their being taken away, they were put back into their old hive, 
which had been dried, together with a portion of their honey, and 
placed on one of the shelves of the apiary, in which were five or 
six other strong hives full of bees, and then left for the night. 

Early the next morning my friend went to look at the hive on 
which he had experimented the night before, but to his amazement, 
not only the bees from that hive were gone, but the other hives 
were also deserted,—not a bee remained in any of them. The half- 
drowned bees must therefore, in some way or other, have made 
the other bees understand the fate which awaited them. 

With regard to bees and other insects buzzing against a win- 
dow-pane in lieu of finding their way out through the window I 
had opened, or Sir J. Lubbock’s glass tube open at the end oppo- 
site the window, may it not be, not a want of sagacity, but that 
glass being pellucid, so that they see through it, and glass not 
being a thing in the daily experience of insect life, they mistake it 
for the air through which they are accustomed to fly ? 

I cannot, Sir, close this letter without thanking you for the 
admirable humanity with which you plead, week after week, the 
cause of the helpless animals tortured by physiologists. 

Where is the use of the law to protect and a Society to prevent 
Cruelty to Animals, while scientific barbarians are left unpunished ? 
Why should the poor man who skins a cat alive be imprisoned for 
a month, while the physiologist who produces disease in animals by 
the cruelest operations, meant to induce it, is to go scot-free, on the 
plea of scientific investigations? There ought to be one law for 
the rich and the poor, for the ignorant man and for the scientific. 
And God never meant his creatures to be tortured for months, 
to gratify the curiosity of man, or even to increase his chirurgical 

skill.—I am, Sir, &c., Mary Eyre. 


[To THE EbITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


| has no appeal; either this, or be absent from church. 


| delicate nature are meddled with. Pending even this aspect, there 
remains a matter more obvious yet, one which affects the laity even 
more than the clergy, and it is on this alone in this letter I beg 
your permission to speak,—I mean public worship. 

It is not to be denied that a reasonable service, adapted to the 
intelligence and the needs of the laity generally, is a right of the 
people, and one which is rather acknowledged than supplied. The 
ordinary Sunday-morning service of the Church of England is a 
composite accumulation of three distinct services, read or said on 
end one after the other, and supplemented by an inexorable sermon. 
The result is an artistic jumble, yielding weariness and fatigue, 
rather than strength and invigoration. 

The service of Morning Prayer is a complete service, fairly 
perfect in itself, with distinct elements of confession, praise, 
prayer, intercession, and creed. The Litany gives, at all events, the 
form of a complete intercessional service. The office for Holy 
Communion is in itself an entirety, with all the parts and limbs of 
a perfect structure of its kind; here is again, confession, prayer, 
praise, intercession, creed, in addition to its own special significance. 
Why are these three services accumulated into one mass, or 
parcelled out as best may be by the clergy in towns, so as to 
avoid rather than meet the difficulty ? 

Will not our Bishops give us a short reconstructed service, suit- 
able as a morning service for our people? No existing element 
need be altered or destroyed. Until which happy time come— 
and we may have long to wait—the insertion of one rubric would 
do much, to the following effect: “‘The Litany may be said in 
lieu of the morning service, or in addition to the morning service, or 
as a distinct service, according to the discretion of the minister, 
subject to the approval of the Ordinary.” If in addition to this per- 
mission, the morning sermon were made as an insertion between 
the morning service or its equivalent and the administration of 
Hloly Communion, it would answer an admirable purpose. People 
could attend the morning service, and leave if they desired before 
the sermon, or they might come to the service of Holy Communion 
after the sermon was over, or any who wished ‘ to hear sermons ” 
could attend and hear them. 

This would meet the wants of the majority, and could scarcely 
offend any. As it is, an English layman, if he desires to join the 
public worship of his national Church on a Sunday morning, is 
subjected to an irrational accumulation of three services, intended 
to be distinct, and to the infliction of a sermon against which he 
Is this 


commonly fair ?—I am, Sir, &c., M.A. 


THE COMPLAINT OF THE DASH. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR."’) 
Sir,—I am a poor stop, with a grievance, and a grievance you 
alone can remove. I have been familiar with your paper ever 
since its first number was issued, and you may therefore count 





Sir,—If the writers of the two letters in your last number care to 
read what I have said about the obvious difficulty of worker-bees 
and ants being sterile, and therefore leaving no descendants to 
profit from the inherited effects of habit, they will find the subject 
discussed and, I think, explained, in the latter part of the chapter 
on “Instinct” in my ‘* Origin of Species.” Independently of the 
case of neuter insects, it seems to me a great error to assume that 
all instincts must have arisen from intelligent actions which have 
left an inherited impression on the brain, from having been often | 
performed. What reason can be assigned against the converse | 
case of slight changes or variations in the brain leading to moditied | 
actions ?—and these, if inherited, would be called instinctive.— 
1am, Sir, &c., CuarLes Darwin. 
Down, Beckenham, Kent, April 12. 


THE REFORM OF THE CHURCH. 
(To THE EpITorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Both the friends and the foes of an Established Church 
appear to think that the Church of England has a prospect of, at 
all events, a longer lease of existence as an Establishment than | 
appeared probable a few years ago. ‘The friends of the National 
Church would desire that this continuance of her lease of existence | 
might be turned to the good account of making her more national 
and more permanent, and that the golden opportunity may not be 
lost. But measures of reform, to be vigorous and sound, must deal 
with acknowledged evil rather than disputed good, and treat first 
of what is natural, afterwards what is spiritual. And it would be 
well if the condition of the Establishment as a branch of the public 
Service could be readjusted as touching the common questions of 
work and wage, service and promotion, before matters of a more | 








me one of your oldest acquaintances and most intimate friends. 
But, Sir, lately your conduct towards me has changed. Once you 
were content to use me fairly, and never to put more upon me 
than I could well bear ; now, on the other hand, you make me do 
not only my own work, but that of ‘* commas,” ‘‘ semicolons,” 
‘‘colons,”’ and ‘* parentheses” as well. 

Only last week you used me no less than 177 times in 
your paper, not reckoning the number of times correspon- 
dents of your paper made use of me, for which I keow you 
are not responsible. It is of this, Sir, I venture to complain. I 
will not now resort to threats, for I should grieve over any disso- 
lution of our long relationship as writer and servant, but, Sir, I 
must say this in justice, not only to myself, but to all my brother 
‘stops,’ that we have lately formed among ourselves a ‘* Trades 
Union ” for our mutual protection. Consider, Sir, what would 
be the result of a strike among your ‘stops.’ To have no ‘stops’ 
would certainly entirely stop your issue in a day, and the Spectator 
brought to a full stop would be nothing less than a national 
calamity. Pray do not drive to this last extremity your over- 
burdened, but affectionate “ony” 

[We plead guilty. But why does our correspondent lend 
himself to so many different and necessary uses? In the first 
place, none of his companions express as he does a short and in- 


| tentionally abrupt pause; next, none of them express so conveniently 


as our correspondent with his twin brother that explanatory figure 
which the grammarians call ‘ apposition”; and finally, none of 
them express half so well as the same twin pair that brief parenthesis 
which confesses a departure, but only a short departure, from the 
direct line of thought. If he and his kin will be so accommodat- 
ing, they must expect to be made useful.—Eb. Spectator]. 
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PICTURES ON LOAN AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


Wixir, Constable, Roberts, and Egg are the four oil-painters 
this year specially selected for representation at South Kensington. 
Except that each in his way was limited in range, and each is 
typical of a school, there is not much to connect them. So we 
will speak of them singly, beginning with the figure-painters. 
There is a connecting-link with last year’s exhibition in the 
case of one picture of Wilkie’s, which bears a certain resemblance 
to the painter’s fellow-countryman, John Phillip, whose works 
were there the leading feature; it is called “The Guerrilla’s Re- 
turn,” and was painted in London in 1830, two years after Wilkie’s 
return from Spain, and it seems to mark one point in common be- 
tween these two painters, where their paths in a manner crossed. 
Each of them began life with the same class of subject; among 
the earliest pictures by each there was a Scotch fair, and each had 
his style entirely changed by the influence of Spanish travel. But 
thereby the art of one was made and that of the other marred. 
And the cause was the same. Phillip began as a follower of a 
school (that of Wilkie himself), and ended as a painter of the life 
he saw. Wilkie began as a painter of the life he saw, and ended 
in the attempt to follow a school. So Phillip’s last and Wilkie’s 
first works remain their best. Sir David Wilkie’s paintings in 
general are so well known, and the difference between his two 
styles so marked, that there is less cause than usual to regret the 
want of chronological order in the arrangement of his pictures. 
Had that order, however, been adopted, it would have been seen 
at a glance that the Exhibition, though not large, is a fair repre- 
sentation of the painter’s career. In his early and best manner 
are ‘* The Recruit,” with that inimitable pair of figures of a man 
drawing the cork of a beer-bottle, and another sitting on the table, 
mug in hand, waiting for the pop, as if he were thinking of the | 
enemy’s fire, a picture painted in 1805, when Wilkie was twenty ; 
*¢ Blind-man’s Buff,” painted in 1813 ; and ‘* The Letter of Intro- 
duction,” in the same year. ‘These pictures are in excellent pre- | 
servation, and exhibit the thorough and minute finish of his work | 
at this time, the conscientious expression of every detail, and | 
what is far more important, its delicate unobtrusiveness, and its | 
complete subordination to the subject of the picture. There isa 
plate-rack in the first, which might have been painted by Teniers | 
in his happiest mood ; and as a matter of simple imitation of the | 
real look of things, the china vase, inkstand, chair-back, and | 
more than all, the book-case in the last, seem to us to| 
be more worthy of imitation by English Art students than 
anything in the brilliant French miniatures which are now 
selling at the rate of £100 the square inch. Wilkie’s ‘“ Re- 
cruit” was origivally sold out of a shop-window for six | 
guineas. There is evidence, however, that the extraordinary 
completeness of his pictures at this period was due more to sted- | 
fast industry and painstaking, than to natural facility in drawing 








and painting. There are few more interesting modes of analysing | 
a painter's art than those afforded by the comparison of his | 
On one of the screens | 


sketches and studies with his finished works. 
here are some frames of pen-and-ink studies for rough figures and 
groups in some of Wilkie’s principal pictures, and scattered over 
the walls are oil studies, in various stages, for their general effect 
and composition. It would, we should think, have been no very 


difficult task, with the time and resources here available, to collect | 


a tolerably complete series of the preparatory steps which cul- 


minated in some one at least of the painter's chief works, and | 


to have placed them together in juxtaposition with the finished 
work itself. But this was not to be expected, and indeed it seems 
to be arule of hanging, as we observed last year in the Phillip 
collection, never to place a picture in such a position that it can 
be directly compared with the study from which it has been elabo- 


rated. Even in their isolated positions, however, these sketches | 


of Wilkie’s are enough to show the timid and uncertain efforts by 
means of which he worked out results so complete and successful 
in the end. It is particularly so in the small pen-and-ink scraps 
above referred to. Some of the first ideas, indeed, as is often the 
case (perhaps more often than not in the history of paintings), 
remain, after every effort, unequalled in the finished work. We 


may see this in the original design for the “ Penny Wedding,” | 
where the bride was first sketched with a simple grace which re- | 


minds us of Stothard, whereas in the picture itself she is simper- 
ing and not particularly graceful. Wilkie’s lassies are apt to be 


on a large scale, and in the little picture of the ‘ Death of the 
Red Deer” they are considerably taller than the men. 


| Waterloo Bridge.” 
| bited at the Louvre in 1824, and attracted such attention that 


“ The | 


Penny Wedding” is dated 1818, and shows a deterioration in 
colour, whether the brownness now apparent be the result of age, 
or of the approach of that change of style which became confirmed 
after his visit to Italy and Spain seven years later. He had already 
made his first trip to the Continent, in 1814, and he may have 
modified his practice after the studies he then made in the Louvre.. 
The ‘‘ Chelsea Pensioners reading the Gazette” of Waterloo ig 
not here, which is unfortunate, for besides two frames of pen-and- 
ink sketches for it, there is a brilliant finished study of the whole, 
which is singularly complete in itself; and it would be most in- 
teresting to see, even by Burnet’s engraving, how far, if at all, 
the additions and alterations he afterwards made were improve- 
ments upon this design. The collection also contains one of two 
pictures of minor importance, painted in Italy, and several of the 
Spanish series, as ‘‘ The Maid of Saragossa” and ‘‘The Guerrilla’s. 
Departure,” both inscribed ‘ Madrid, 1828,” and ‘‘'The Guerrilla’s 
Return,” which we have mentioned above. Of the last 
decade of Wilkie’s life there are two notable examples, the 
well-known ‘Columbus in the Convent of La Rabida,” 
painted in 1835; and, what is probably the most intense in expreg- 
sion of all his pictures, ‘‘ The Confessional” (1833), where a 
young monk, with a look of deep remorse, is confessing to an old 
one. ‘*’The Escape of Mary, Queen of Scots,” some Eastern 
sketches, and a feeble portrait of the Sultan, painted in the year 
of Wilkie’s death, 1841, close this series of his works. The un- 
failing unity and concentration of light in the composition of 
Wilkie’s pictures is well illustrated by a frame of small sketches 
of which he made several. This one he sent to his brother in 
India, and it is here exhibited. In this respect, the pictures by 
Augustus Egg show to comparative disadvantage. ‘They are not 
always happy in the arrangement of light, and in the * Life of 
Buckingham” the grouping is unpleasantly confused. But the 
individual figures are excellent, and for the peculiar line of 
character which he chose to paint, the artificial and rather showy 
people whom we see in the Nell Gwynne and the Esmond pic- 
tures, his talent was well suited. His firm line, telling contrasts 


| of colour, and the sound modelling of his figures are adapted to 


subjects where the animal has to be painted as well as its anima- 
tion expressed. But there is now (whatever there was originally) 
an unpleasant blackness in the shadows of some of his finished 
pictures, which will be seen at once on a comparison of the 
lustrous sketch for ‘‘ Pepys and Nell Gwynne” with the work 
itself on the opposite wall. 

The collection of Constable’s works is not nearly as large as that 
of Wilkie’s, but it comprises three of his most celebrated pictures, 


|“ The Hay Wain,” ‘* The Jumping Horse,” and the ‘‘ Opening of 


The first is one of the two which were exhi- 


they were removed to the chief places in the room, were awarded 
a gold medal by the King, and finally laid the foundation of the 
modern French school of landscape. It will be remembered as 
having been at Burlington House three years ago, in the Exhibition 
/of Old Masters. ‘ The Jumping Horse,” so named from a barge- 
horse leaping a bar which crosses the tow-path in the foreground, 
is as large, and as it seems to us, at least as vigorous a painting. 
It belongs to the following year, and was, at any rate while in pro- 
gress, a favourite with the painter. ‘The large subject on my 
| easel,” he wrote, “is promising; it is a canal, and full of the 
bustle incident to such a scene, where four or five boats are pass- 
ing, in company with dogs, horses, boys, men, women, and child- 
ren, and best of all, old timber, props, water-plants, willows, 
stumps, sedges, old nets, &c.” There can be no better description 
of the subject, and it is interesting to observe how important he 
} considered these human incidents to be, although he loves 
the foreground, with its stumps and sedges, best of all. 
Constable was always singularly happy in the introduction 
of his figures. They seem to come in naturally, and never 
fail to heighten the effect of reality in his pictures. How 
admirably conceived, for example, and how fitting to the 
situation, is the well-known boy drinking, in ‘‘ The Cornfield,” in 
the National Gallery! But there is no picture of Constable’s in 
which the figures play so important a part as the ‘* Opening of 
Waterloo Bridge,” which is the third of the large works of his- 
here exhibited. Leslie tells us that Constable was always uncer- 
tain about the success of this picture, and with reason. He began 
to think about it in 1819, but it was not exhibited till 1832, 
and then it was generally regarded as a failure. It certainly 
is an exceptional work of the painter's, awl that not only 
from the necessary absence of the rural sentiment which he 
felt so deeply, but by reason of the prominence of the human 
‘element. Most likely the public eye, which had learnt to read 
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his broad generalisation of trees, and clouds, and river pastures, | Catholic Irishmen to betray each other. General Abercrombie, 
did not understand that a living and moving multitude of people | for instance, had peremptorily refused to perform the duties 
was capable of being treated in the same comprehensive manner. | required of him—a mistake, we quite admit, as he might have 
To us it seems that the suggestive way in which all this busy | subdued Ireland, yet conciliated her people by his justice—and 
scene of boats and barges on the river, and royal folks and lines | General Lake was entrusted with the duty :— 

of Foot Guards, and bevies of ladies with waving kerchiefs, is indi- “The ten days weakly granted by Abercrombie were allowed to 
cated and arranged without confusion, and yet so as to give the | expire, and then, as not a pike had been surrendered, General Lake 


. : is ariety and life and movement | set about his work. He had to deal with a temper of which the natural 
impression of infinite v y » and all | stubbornness was encouraged by the impression that the Castle Govern- 


without painting more than it was possible to see at one glance, | ment would not be supported by the power of England. Of British 
without altering the focus of the eye, is simply marvellous. It is | troops he had but a handful. The force on which he had to rely to 
but another example of that unity which shov!d be the first aim of pao | erase —- = y — —— _ 
‘ i “te ‘ |w en murdered, who had themselyes been marke 
all painters, but more especially those who would Ge GS anpee- for murder, whose hands had for years been tied by a law which gave 
sion of nature. It is curious how much more interest one takes in | them no protection, while to their enemies it was a convenient shield. 
these figures of Constable's, slightly as they are indicated, how | There was little cause of surprise if now at last, when they were per- 


is inclined to inquire what they are doing, than in | @itted to show a people who had laughed at courts of justice that 
much more one 4 y 8 | there were other modes by which they could be compelled into 


“ . . . | 
the skilfully arranged, and = their way thoroughly appropriate, | obedience, the poison-fangs were not drawn with the gentlest hand. 
groups of market-women in Samuel Prout’s Normandy streets, of | It is true that during three weeks regiments were sent to live at free 


which there are some good specimens here. One sees at once that quarters in districts where the inhabitants combined to resist the dis- 
armament. It is true that when other means failed the lash was freely 


these are put in to balance the renege of a composition or relieve | used to compel disclosures, though only where sure and certain infor- 
a patch of shade; that the white caps and aprons are spots of mation had led the officers to know that there was something to be 
light to give a sparkle to the work, just as David Roberts's groups | disclosed. It is true, also, that the lash proved the most efficacious of 


introduced, not for any interest in themselves, but to give | P¢'s¥asives, that under its pressure the labours of the Revolutionary 
are intro : y 4 g | Committee were rendered futile, that the army of insurrection was 


a sting of dark or a bit of - richer colour which = relieve deprived of half its means of injury, that the rebellion when it broke 
the great grey masses of his stone-work. They are, in each | out was confined to districts where the process had been imperfectly 
case, a well-drilled troupe of supernumeraries engaged for the carried out, and that General Lake's determination, though it could not 





studio or the stage. At a wave of the artist’s mahlstick, or prevent infinite horrors, did at least prevent a massacre on the scale of 
a tap on the ballet-master’s tambourine, they -all fall into their | 
right places. The class of beings that people the pictures of a | 
Constable or a Turner are of a more unsophisticated class. They 
all seem to be minding their own business, instead of watching the | 
movements or obeying the will of the artist. This ‘‘ Waterloo | 
Bridge” picture has doubtless lost much of its original freshness, 
for a year after the painter's death a dealer laid over it a coat of 
blacking to give it tone! How large it looks, even in its pre- 
sent state, one may see by a comparison with Roberts’s views on 
the Thames, which hang on the same wall. Of course, merely 
clever works of this kind will bear no comparison to those of a 
real observer of nature like Constable. Compositions conceived | 
with a view to the requirements of the picture-gallery or 
the stage are simply wanting in reverence, when they take | 
a fine, impressive subject from nature, and deprive it of all 
its natural expression for such a purpose, as Roberts has 
done in some of these works, notably that of ‘* Edinburgh from 
the Calton Hill,” where the main features of the place are ren- 
dered insignificant to reduce the picture to a set pattern, which 
could be adapted alike to all subjects under the sun. ‘The 
“ Temple of Edfou” is more luminous in colour than most of his 
works, and of his wonderful power of drawing architecture and 
its details there are some excellent specimens. But these properly 
belong to the interesting series of architectural drawings by some | 
of our earlier water-colour painters which are also included in 
this exhibition, and with which we have nospace todeal. Neither 
can we say a word respecting the drawings of J. S. Cotman, | 
except that they are well worthy of study, as the works of an | 
artist of rare power and knowledge. 
BOOKS. 
ae Sa 
MR. FROUDE’S ENGLISH IN IRELAND.* 








the precedent of 1641....... The United Irishmen had affected 
the fashion of short hair. The loyalists called them Croppies, and if a 
Croppy prisoner stood silent when it was certain that he could confess with 
effect, paper or linen caps smeared with pitch were forced upon his 
head to bring him to his senses. Such things ought not to have been, 
and such things would not have been had General Lake been supplied 
with English troops; but assassins and their accomplices will not 
always be delicately handled by those whose lives they have threatened. 
Occasionally, not often, men suffered who were innocent, so far as no 
definite guilt could be proved against them. At such times, however, 
those who are not actively loyal lie in the border-land of just suspicion. 
Tore T No slight courage was required to disarm Tipperary, nor was 
the disarming an easy matter when there was courage to undertake it. 
The high sheriff was a Uniacke by birth. His father took the name of 
Fitzgerald. He is likely, therefore, to have been a relation of Mr. 
Uniacke, who had just been assassinated, with his wife and Colonel St. 
George. This gentleman did, by decisive measures, effectually break 
the insurgent organisation in Tipperary, so that when the rebellion 
came the most dangerous county in Ireland lay motionless. They were 
not gentle measures. He used the whip freely, and he made one mis- 


‘take which was not forgotten. A man named Wright, at Clonmel, was 


suspected of connection with the United Irishmen. The suspicion in 
all likelihood was well-founded. On searching him a letter was found 
in his pocket, in French. Fitzgerald did not understand the language, 
but his mind, like that of everyone else, was full of the expected 
French invasion. The letter, though utterly innocent, was treated 
as an evidence of guilt, and Wright was severely flogged. He prose- 
cuted the high sheriff afterwards, and recovered £500 as damages. 
Fitzgerald has been rewarded with a black name in Irish legend and 
with the scorn of foolish historians. He was rewarded, also, by tho 
knowledge that by his general nerve and bravery he had probably 


| saved at least ten thousand lives; and the English Government, though 
| generally too proud to remember good service in Ireland, yet so far 


acknowledged Fitzgerald’s merit that they paid his fine and created 
him a baronet.” 

The extracts are somewhat long, but what is there to add to 
thenr? If the reader’s blood does not boil under that cool defence 
not of slaughter, which can often be defended, but of torture, 


applied not by invaders, but by a dominant caste, maddened by 


its dread of its own tenantry, whom, as Mr. Froude repeatedly 


allows, it had itself provoked, words of ours will not make 
| it boil, and we have no disposition to waste them in stirring 


Mr. Frovpr has published two more volumes of his history of | UP # useless hostility. Fitzgerald treated his white equals who 
the English in Ireland, but we do not know that we have anything | had not rebelled, but were only suspected of an intention to 
to add to our review of his first volume. ‘The huge party pamphlet | rebel, as Eyre treated negroes in rebellion, and England made him 
is growing more huge, the drawing is a little more out of scale, 4 Baronet, and Mr. Froude thinks historians who think Fitzgerald 
and the prejudice is a little more conspicuous, but that is all. The | # Wicked oppressor *‘ foolish” persons. And what nares there to 
style is a little less spirited, the eloquent summaries are a little | 84Y, except that he would probably condemn the Generals who 


fewer, and the interspaces of detail are decidedly more tedious, but | Punished La Vendée in language of unequalled fire? ‘The man is so 
we see no alteration either in motive, or object, or manner of , filled with hate, so utterly demoralised with fanaticism, that he can- 


treatment. Mr. Froude hates Ireland and the Irish, and wishes | not even see the difference between the crimes committed by men 
the island to be governed Cromwell fashion, and makes up his- | little above the Portuguese, and those of the educated gentlemen 
tory to prove that he is quite in the right in all his views. That | 3eut to prevent a repetition of them ; but while utterly and justly 
he hates the majority most is pretty certain, but he by no means Condemning the one, quietly lends the whole aid of a skilful 
allows the minority to escape his damning censure. He has, no pen to extenuate the other. If the extracts do not prove 
doubt, a slight bias towards the governing caste, relating every , themselves, we have literally nothing to say and nothing to wish, 
atrocity committed by Catholic Irish with deep gusto, while he | except that Mr. Froude would write the history of the conquest of 


slurs over the atrocities which provoked reprisals ; denounces every the Highlands after Culloden, and stultify himself and damn the 
statesman who, like Lord Moira, held Irishmen to be a ‘‘two- , ‘‘ Butcher” Cumberland in the style which, writing of the torture 
legged race,” and over and over again defends or extenuates 'of Protestants by Protestants, he would most assuredly use. Of 
Major Sirr and the use of the whip and the pitch-cap to induce | his incessant condemnation of English statesmen for their weak- 
oes oe ' ness in doubting whether tyranny of this kind was just or judicious 


* The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, By James Anthony Froude, ‘ , : 
MA In3yols. Vol. III. London: Longmans. . | we might indeed have somewhat to say, but that the tack is so utterly 
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hopeless, s0 completely beyond the range of reason, that we shrink | And then Mr. Froude excuses the whip and the pitch-cap when 
fcom the weary effort. When a man justifies Alva, answer is very | used to coerce a nation subjected to a caste whose chosen represen- 
useless; and when a man declares that the stern Indian conqueror, | tatives were these wretches. No Catholic could vote for these men, 
the Marquis of Hastings, was a weak fool for thinking justice a| no Catholic could sit among them, yet a plea for the emancipation 
good thing in Ireland, we can but bow, and wait for a history of | of the majority, made in England by a man who subsequently 
Ireland which shall, at all events, pretend to be just. Mr.| governed a continent with conspicuous ability, is described as a 
Froude, for example, quotes this speech by Lord Moira, as a piece | piece of “ flatulent declamation,” and the yeomanry who used the 
of “ flatulent declamation ” which Ministers ought not to have been | whip and the pitch-cap are thus defended:—The Government, 





called away from their duties to hear :— | tired at last of the cruelties permitted by Lord Camden, appointed 


“Appeal,” he exclaimed, “to the hearts of the people; while you 

appeal to their fears you will never succeed. You must grant Catholic 
emancipation. I give the opinion with the more confidence after the 
zeal and ardour manifested by the Catholics of the South when a French 
fleet was in one of your ports, You must grant Parliamentary Reform. | 
The greatest evil to be feared from it sinks to nothing compared to the 
mischief which is raging at present. The expression of a conciliatory 
desire on your part would suspend immediately the agitation of the 
public mind.” 
One credit, however, we must give Mr. Froude. He does not | 
conceal what the Protestant Parliament of Ireland was, does not | 
spare us one detail of corruption, villainy, or flightiness, does | 
indeed rake up for the disparagement of that Parliament facts most 
Englishmen have never heard of. 

He tells one story on absolute authority —that of the Re- | 
cords of the Irish Parliament—which is, to our mind, by itself | 
and in itself, a full justification of armed rebellion, and which had 
it, per impossibile, occurred in England, would have produced one. | 


To avoid the accusation of misrepresentation, we give the statement | 
n his own words :— | 

“There was in Dublin an institution called the Foundling Hospital. | 
It had large private funds, and was assisted liberally by grants from 
Parliament. Three hundred peers and gentlemen were the governors, 
and twenty-one at least were required to be present at the periodical | 
meetings of the Board. Sir John Blaquiere, in bringing the condition | 
of the Hospital before the House, stated that from the day of its founda- 
tion as many as twenty-one governors had never been in attendance 
save when some office was to be given away. They had delegated their 
authority to the treasurer. The treasurer had been bed-ridden for six 
years. In consequence Sir John had to mention circumstances ‘too 
horrible for the ear,’ which the reporter, for the honour of his country, 
thought it necessary to conceal. In substance he stated that the number | 
of infants received in the past year into the Hospital was 2,180, and that 
of that number as many as 2,087 were dead or unaccounted for. <A | 
story so startling was received with outcries of incredulity. Ireland's 
character was at stake before the world. The Corporation of Dublin 
met and made inquiries, and reported that the charge was utterly with- 
out foundation. Blaquiore had moved for leave to introduce a Bill to 
remodel the governing body, Grattan, as member for the city, presented 
a petition that leave be refused, and spoke warmly in vindication of the 
existing management. Blaquiere was too sure of his ground to be beaten 








! 


from it by clamour. He was surprised, he said, that so eminent a 
person as Mr, Grattan should have become the advocate of abuses which | 
disgraced the society of men. He repeated that out of 2,187 children | 
introduced in one year into the establishment more than 2,000 had dis- 
appeared. He held in his hand, he said, a return for the last ten years 
which had been given upon oath. In that time 19,368 children had 
been entored on the books, and almost 17,000 were dead or missing. A | 
committee of enquiry was appointed. The condition of the Hospital was 
sifted to the bottom, The result was laid before the House by Blaquiere | 
in the ensuing year. The average annual number of infants who sur- | 
vived admission to this beautiful institution, taken on a large number | 
of years, was 130, The annual expenses were £16,000. Each child, there- 
fore, who was saved from death was costing the public £110. He expected 
to find, he said, that his original information had understated the frauds, 
but had exaggerated the cruelty. He had been sorry to find that although 
the robbery was, ‘as he anticipated, greater, the murders were no fewer 
than he had before declared. The wretched little ones were sent up 
from all parts of Ireland, ten or twelve of them thrown together into a 
*kish,’ or basket forwarded on a low-backed car, and so bruised and 
crushed and shaken at their journey’s end that half of them were taken 
out dead and were flung into the dung-heap.” 


The children, in fact, were murdered wholesale, that the cost 
o° their keep might be stolen by politicians. Will it be 
believed that Blaquiere could not obtain a remedy, and that 
six years after the systematic murder continued as flagrant as 
ever ?— 

“Sir John Blaquiere recalled attention to the Foundling Hospital, 
the condition of which he had exposed some years before. A committee 
of enquiry had reported that out of 2,200 children annually received 









into the Hospital, 1,00 disappeared unaccounted for. Blaquiere had 
twice attempted to introduce a measure for a change of management. 
The first time he was opposed by Grattan. The second time ‘his Bill 
was lost by the unaccountable apathy of gentlemen who could not be 
brougat to give it support.’ Having been unsuecessful in his efforts, 





he had hoped that the publicity of their misdeeds would have sha 
the governing body into attention. He had lately, however, he id, 
been again invited to take up the subject in the interests of humanity; 
and, on enquiry, he had found that the same mortality continued. Out 
of 540 children recsived into the house between December, 1795, and 
March, 1796, 473 were murdered by negligence. The loss of life had 
been concealed in the formal returns. On the books three deaths alone 
had been entered, and the truth was only brought out on a strict 
examination. Blaquiere said he had perso l 
and in one instance had found fourteen childi 
garret to die.” 








ally inspected the ho pit 


n thrust away into : 





‘and egotistical. 


Lord Cornwallis Viceroy :— 

“Cornwallis should neither have been shocked nor surprised when 

desperate men turned to desperate remedies; and being too fow in 
number to hold in subjection the poor frenzied wretches who had begun 
a war of extermination, were being driven to write upon their memories 
a lesson which it should be impossible for them to forget. The Yeo- 
manry were strong enough to destroy the rebels. They were not 
strong enough to pardon them. Irresistible power alone can afford to 
be merciful. The Protestants of Ireland, like the scanty English garri- 
sons of earlier times, having to deal with an irreconcileable foe, as fierce 
as a wolf and as untameable, were being taught, in spite of themselves, 
that if England declined to stand by them, they and the Irish could not 
live side by side, and that if they would sleep in peace thenceforward 
they must give no quarter to enemies in arms. Cornwallis saw the 
feeling, and was shocked at it,” 
—and is represented therefore—he, the wisely tyrannical Satrap 
of India—as an idiot. Reviewing a book penetrated with senti- 
ments such as these is folly; and we shall not commit it, except 
to observe that Mr. Froude has made out a case for Catholic 
emancipation such as even we did not believe existed. 





FIFTY THOUSAND MILES OF TRAVEL.* 
Ir the literary shortcomings of Theresa the Pilgrim were 
ever so much more numerous than they are, her readers 
ought to pardon them, in consideration of the extraordinary 
spirit which pervades her book, and the rare courage which carried 
its writer through so many adventures to the uttermost ends of 
the earth. In point of style, more refinement and less confusion 
are to be desired. Grammatical accuracy is not among the at- 
tractions of this very interesting record of travel, in which one has 


| occasionally to try back for a nominative case to the middle of the 


preceding page, and relative and demonstrative pronouns are 


employed with a superb disregard to their antecedents. 


' But no one could be so cold-blooded as to count up these 


defects against a lady who has interviewed, and evidently 
captivated, the remotest sovereigns, explored unheard-of places, 
and dwelt peacefully in huts mounted on poles in the villages 


| of the most ferocious savages in the world—always excepting Dr. 


Schweinfiirth’s friends, the Monbuttoo. She has not travelled 
as any other lady travels,and she does not write like any other 


| writer, male or female, but as Harry Lorrequer might have 


written, supposing he had done fifty thousand miles of outlandish 
journeyings with “go” of the same quality as that which carried 
him through his Irish exploits. She goes into no preliminary details ; 
avoids the statistics of travel in which books of this kind commonly 


‘abound ; does not explain how she had herself conveyed from 


“here” to “there”; is vague and circumstantial, generalising 
She blunders egregiously in her French 
quotations and interpolations, —indeed, they are usually erroneous 
in idiom, and frequently misspelt—she is now oddly grave and 
sententious, again genuinely humorous; as deficient in sensi- 
tiveness as any one could wish a woman to be who was 
exposed to so much that is calculated to offend sensitiveness ; 
but always original, amusing, surprising. ‘Though Theresa the 
Pilgrim assures her readers with much iteration that to tell 
her an enterprise is dangerous is the way to make her resolve 
upon carrying it out, and to assert that a certain place is un- 
attainable is to induce her immediately to start for it, there is 


' much less braggadocio in the book than this perverse preliminary 


boasting leads us to expect; and her narrative is so interesting, 
that we regret the excrescences of bad taste which are irritating, 
and divert attention from the real merit and the unflagging 
liveliness of the book. 

If there be a topic and a locality which may be said to be 
‘played out,” Mormonism is that topic and Salt Lake City is 
that locality, and yet we read the sketch of both, touched off in 
the light, bright style of the writer, with quite a fresh interest, as 
if it were all as novel as she makes it amusing. From Utah we 
are carried, without any tiresome particulars of transport, to 
the Valley of the Yo-Semité, shown the sublimity of the Falls 
and introduced to a very funny group of tourists. ‘Then we are 
popped off to the Sandwich Islands (with no more notion of the 
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how and the when than is conveyed by a vague, incidental men- | brute regaled himself with a pull at some of the trees on tho 
tion of San Francisco and a Dutch steamer), and have a charming | road.” All the portion of the book which concerns Cambodia 
account of their beauties, animate and inanimate, compressed into and its queer King is eminently interesting, and the writer 
twenty pages. The King, tersely described as “‘six feet two, and weigh- | keeps clear of extraneous matter as cleverly as Mr. Vincent avoids 
ing three hundred pounds,” offered the pilgrim a thousand acres of | it in his account of the same place and people. She experienced some 
land in the most picturesque part of Hawaii if she would settle | difficulty in getting away from her royal host, who promised her 
there, and in other places she received similar offers. From a junk for her journey to the ancient and mysterious temple, but 
a royal repast with the bachelor King (since dead) the transition who had an inconvenient habit of occasionally going to sleep for 
to a typhoon in Hong Kong harbour is severely sudden, and the | two or three days ‘‘ right away,” and wasnot very trustworthy. The 
description of the elemental war, during which the writer—who | author gives an amusing description of the efforts that were made to 
was the only woman on board—was forgotten for nine hours in | deter her by the French Commandant and others (though we do 
the cabin of a Dutch bark, with battened-down hatches, is | not quice believe in a Count quoting Moore's melodies), and of the 
admirable, though it includes a misquotation of one of the most | desertion of her secretary, which obliged her to go with a cortége 
hackneyed lines in English poetry. | of natives only and her page, Nam. The junk—for she got it at 
Then we have some chapters on China, as unlike any other | !a8t—was a wonderful craft, forty feet long by seven wide, with a 
travellers’ tales of the Flowery Land as China is unlike any | bamboo awning, avd pointed ends like a gondola, and it displayed the 
other country in the world. They treat of being there as a matter | King’s flag, which had on a blue ground, in a pink centre, a three- 
of course, and without any superfluities give us the oddest little | towered pagoda, with a bunch of peacock’s feathers on either side, 
bits of description. Here is one of them ; the thing described is not _and was surmounted by a fabulous animal for a weather-vane. 
new to us, we all have a general notion of the Chinese houses, but | That river voyage is delightfully described, with true poetical feel- 
the way of putting it is novel :— ing and intense enjoyment of the lazy, sensuous charm of the scenery, 
« The Chinese habitation is all outside and nothing closed in. No | and of the oddity and humour of the incidents. No description, 
windows to shut; no doors to open; no hearth round which to congregate | Within our knowledge, of the Angkor Wat (or Temple) is so 
and realise the blessed feeling of home; no bedrooms and no beds...... striking, so full, and so little tedious as this one, the out- 
The Celestials repose their bodies on a wooden tray, and put their heads | f h silent d lit ditati al hi 
ina box. <A tray full of condiments is all that denotes the speciality of | coms = os ane os & - itary meditation wit in the 
a dining-room. The drawing-room is any nook or corner where a| Precinct of the immense ruins, and by the side of the 
person can lounge, without any definite locality. It is quite possible to| quadruple sleeping Buddha, 2,000 years old, whose gilded 
walk a milo ina Chinese mansion without being able to find where the | surface is yet untarnished, who lies there “ typifying perfect 
house is. You may be escorted through granite courtyards, with solid}. : 4 nae 
columns fifty feet high. You may ascend a flight of steps, and find | quietude, which never has been and never can be disturbed, 1D 
yourself under a roof, turned wrong way up at the corners, of | stillness so deep that one hardly dares to move or raise one’s voice. 
handsome fretwork tiles supported _by columns and one wall.| The writer gives a vivid description of the famous sculptures, 
There is a table on which incense is burning, flanked by small tally of the b lief which depicts the desperate strife of th 
cups of tea. Tablets and hatchments are hung around, pro- | copocany © ean aa oe ~~ hereds ° 
claiming the family glory; gorgeous silken banners aro sus- | ™oukeys and the men; but she tells us nothing about the Leper 
pended, In this hall, or rather piece of one, are decided all the King, concerning whom Mr, Vincent gives such interesting parti- 
family disputes and business of the clan, consisting probably of four or eylars, Of the white marble rains of Bakink, situated on the 
five hundred persons. ..... Leaving this ancestral hall by the side 22 arr : : 
steps (for there is no door), you faney you are approaching the family only rising ground within 20 miles, the remains of the great Wat 
home. You squeeze through a narrow passage, and find yourself in the | constructed to cover and enshrine the foot-priut of Buddha, a 
open air, upon a bridge of zigzag construction, exactly as scen upon our yard and a half long, —the author says :— 





blue plates and dishes, over a mud flat, growing the taro-plant, and an 
exquisite creeper, ‘the morning glory.’ the witio tall of which is as| “T do not think thére is in the world so beautiful a building, with 
larcve as a goblet At the end af the bridge you walk on to a such a lovely surrounding ; every shade of green viridifying the silver 
ge asa goblet...... 4 ge yi f £1 S : Peres aga so ey ‘tg ray. - 
verandah with another turn-up roof, and two larkish fish of green , 8#™8 and trunks of the trees; and here and there a mass of tho 
srockery, standing on their heads and flourishing their tails At the crimson-flowering cotton-tree, and the flamboyant, with its torch-like 
. ; - . flowers, and others of golden brown, For twenty miles we could seo 


corner of the coping-stone is a dragon with a red mouth, and equally 
froliesome tail. This roof is supported on fragile, transparent, carved 
pillars, and has no wall whatever, unless a handsome screen of oyster- 
shells, set as a beautiful mosaic in the centre of the place, may be so 
termed. There are no ceilings anywhere ; the roof, with its painted or 
carved rafters, is exposed to view. The whole of this verandah is a mass 
of rich carving and gilding in wood and ivory, and mouldings in cement. 


Upon it were five seats in ebony, and a lounge resembling a sideboard | 


with the legs cut short.” 

How none of the people belonging to this magnificent establishment 
seemed to live anywhere, how the whole ‘ residence’ had the un- 
substantiality of theatrical scenes, and how, when the lord of the 
mansion ‘in flats” presented the pilgrim with a rose, it turned out 
to bea French artificial flower, dew-dropped with glass beads, and 







the cirele of the hor around. No wonder the Cambogian believes 
in nothing so much as in his own forests. So far as his eye can see, ho 
beholds trees, and more trees, and trees beyond. As far as he can 
walk, he treads for ever under the shade.” 

And yet this is not primeval forest, but overgrowth, hiding 
ruin as it hides the ruined cities of Central and South America. 
This now deserted country ‘‘ must once have been thronged with 
cities, temples, and highly cultivated inhabitants, warriors, 
sculptors, artists, mechanicians, fine workers in gold and jewels, 
‘and men of letters.” So long did the Pilgrim linger in this 
enchanted land that the Governor sent couriers to ascertain what 
had become of her, and her train of natives, elephants, oxen, 
| dogs, and drivers. They found her living happily in her hut 


any prucgeted manne oF = a os ge ese see mounted upon poles, among objects which might have belonged 
amusingly; also her interview with a Chinese child, who looked ; io tintin 60 aie A ond che wes one to leave jon : 
like a dwarfed man, with his green satin drawers fitting to his but she had still to a mi way pee the ‘<dite-eedaiien 
eng te roshenaene ay satin coat made exactly on the | rivers of the Annam kingdom, touching at all the French posts in 
yep sae : Cochin China, before reaching Saigon, en route for Singapore. She 
Her distinguished reception by the King of Campuchia, Cam- | went to Johore, and became thoroughly at home at Sarawak ; she 
bogia, or Cambodia—for she uses the three names indifferently— | yi .j¢eq + the Sago City of Muka” (which must be a charming place 
gives the writer a great advantage over other travellers who have | ¢, keep religiously away from) ; she inspected the antimony 
Visited the extraordiuary country between Cochin China and | pines of Borneo, and studied the Mountain Dyaks in the district 
Siam. Her friends (she does not say where) predicted every kind of the cinnabar mines ; she went to Chindras, among the gold-mines 
of horror and danger from her resolution to go to Saigon, and to (ripe supposed Ophir,—perhaps the only woman who bas been there 
visit the rains of Angkor Wat, by junk or sampan on the whim-  .i.6 the Queen of Sheba; was lodged in the police-station for 
sical Mekhong, ‘* which flows for several hundred miles, then | safety and the best accommodation ; saw millions of wondrous 
turns balf of itself back again, turns itself into lakes for six months ¢,..Ajeg all showing their lights and then shutting the slides of their 
mn the year, and finally empties itself into the Chinese Sea.” But janterns simultaneously ; was disgusted by real flying-foxes, and 
their fears were dispelled by an intimation that the King would | rather fascinated by the notion of tigers, but did not see any. 
send a steam yacht to convey her to the capital, Phoum Pengh, or | gj. went to Malacca, and saw the hideous movkey-like Jackoons, 
Mountain of Gold, where there is no mountain, but an immense explored the Indian Archipelago, made the acquaintance of the 
quantity of gold. During her residence in this extraordinary city pattaks, reached Ceylon in time for the great feast of Buddha's 
she was entertained right royally, supplied with carriages, horses, tooth, and returned to England vid Spain. Ter narration of 
and escort, and invested with the privilege of driving unquestioned these manifold journeyings is given in a most entertaining style. 
over his Majesty's subjects, a privilege of which the officials appear | 2 
to avail themselves pretty freely. She had a noble elephant to ride, 
and she describes the vivid pleasure of seeing the country from his 
back, * being so high up, and dashing in among the banana leaves, 1H 
the mango bobbing into one’s very mouth, out of the dust and | biogray : ms = 
heat, and seemingly above the cares of life, while the good-natured! + Liye of William Bilis. By his Son, John Eimeo Ellis. London: Johu Murray. 





WILLIAM ELLIS, THE MISSIONARY.* 


narrative of Mr. Ellis’s life was worth writing, aud his 
Jher has, on the whole, accomplished what must always be 
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a difficult task well. Mr. Ellis’s name in the minds of most of us | philologist, but in its actual results on the daily thought and con. 
is indissolubly united with the history of Madagascar, and he un- | dition of the people. Men like Medhurst, Legge, and Vander. 
doubtedly had assigned to his lot no unimportant work there, | kemp, to say nothing of the great traveller whose death we are 








though it might be hard to say if in that period of his career his 
influence was not, at least, as much political as spiritual, a position 
scarcely contemplated or desired possibly by the heads of mis- 
sionary departments at home, but which before now has been 
found useful in helping the world onwards. ‘The spirit of 
Christianity has been seen to be on not a few occasions rather 


| deploring, and many others, who, without possibly the apostolic 
spirit of a Martyn or a Schwartz, or the organising power of a Daf, 
| have yet aided in the abolition of slavery, or in the creation of a 
| national literature, and materially contributed to the results of 
| scientific research. Mr. Ellis had been from boyhood remarkable for 
| his passionate love of nature, a taste his early experience had fostered, 


revolutionary than conservative, and this without conscious effort | and his delight in the beauty of tropical scenery knew no bounds, 
on the part of its exponents. Probably Paul and Silas were some- | He has left most vivid descriptions of the various spots he visited, 
what surprised at the charge, ‘“* These that have turned the world | One of these, the crater of Kirauea in the Sandwich Islands, we 
upside-down are come hither also.” And Peter possibly scarcely | do not remember having ever seen described before. The way to 
forecast whither his words might tend, when commanded not to | it lay through scenes which even in their wonderful grandeur and 
speak to ‘ the people,” he flung down to their rulers the propo- | diversity scarcely prepared the travellers for what was to come. 
sition, ‘‘ Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken | After mentioning that they bad auticipated finding a mountain 


unto you more than unto God, judge ye.” Lut we 
are forestalling our narrative. It was not until Mr. 
Ellis had attained an age at which most men _ expect 
partial rest from their labours, that the work in which he made 
«most mark was undertaken. It is difficult, in the light of what he 
‘Subsequently accomplished, to realise that he had attained his 
sixtieth year when he first set foot in Madagascar. His earlier 
work was of a different order. Born in 1794 of humble parent- 
age, early characterised by a thirst for knowledge and by his 


enthusiasm for his special work, which till he was eighteen was | 
but the usual routine of a gardener’s life, in intervals of leisure | 


devouring the contents of the books in his master’s library, and 
provoking thereby slight comment beyond the said master’s occa- 
sional annoyance at finding his books ‘* thumbed.” In 1812 he 
came to London, and between that period and 1814 experienced 
the change in thought and life which, without endorsing all the 
language used by his biographer, we must regard as the awakening 
to a higher spiritual life. After a long period of comparative in- 
action, Christian communities in this and other lands were just 
waking up to a renewed sense of their responsibilities to the 
heathen, and Ellis, whose very nature demanded room for a wide 
ambition of some kind, was fired with the desire to teach abroad 


the truth the knowledge of which he so honestly believed | 


‘to have set himself spiritually free. Though making use 
of the stereotyped phraseology common to the sect to which 
he had joined himself, Ellis was perfectly simple, and free 
from a trace of cant. 
sion was a considerable step gained in the social scale, and never 
dreamed or pretended to dream he was sacrificing himself for 
the Gospel. His own account of the motives which induced him 
‘to throw up his employment and enter on his new career seems to 
us confirmed by all the subsequent facts of his history. ‘A 
desire,” he writes, ** to reduce the sum of present misery among 
the heathen, to preach to them the way of salvation through a 
crucified Saviour, to teach them to be happy here, and show them 
the way to eternal happiness hereafter,—this, I believe, is the 
ground of my wish to become a missionary.” It is noticeable that 
in his utmost zeal for their spiritual welfare he never forgot that 
first clause in his dealings with the heathen. His services were 
accepted by the London Missionary Society, and he was allowed 
one year of special training for his work. How meagre must 
have been his share of the learning of the schools, we may 
imagine, when we consider that the last six months of this one 
year had to be devoted to such practical studies as the art of 
printing, bookbinding, medicine and surgery, drawing, and the 
elements of music. During this busy period, he yet found, his 
son tells us, time, under the direction of Dr. Pye-Smith, to lay a 
foundation for the study of the classics, but it was altogether in 
another school that his true education was conducted. On January 
25, 1816, Ellis, then just twenty-two, with his young wife, set 
sail for the South Seas. What their life was during 
the ten years spent in those southern islands Mr. Ellis has 
told at length in his Polynesian Researches, but much that is 
recapitulated here is worthy of attention not alone from 
those who consider the question from its purely spiritual side. 
After much careful study of the wider details of missionary 
enterprise, it has often occurred to the present writer how in- 
sufficiently we recognise that human progress has been largely 
affected by the labours of a band of indefatigable, honest, by no 
means always heroic men, who live among the native tribes as 
ordinary travellers seldom live, and gain that close acquaintance 
with the physical peculiarities of the country which a long course 
of journeying cannot fail to afford to any one with ordinary 
powers of observation ; while the moral and religious code of the | 
people is seen, not through the spectacles of the philosopher or | 


He knew that his choice of a profes- | 


| whose summit would have presented a ragged wall of scoria, form- 
| ing the ruin of a mighty cauldron, and how instead of that they 
| found themselves on the edge of a steep precipice, with a vast plain 
| before them, fifteen to sixteen miles in circumference, and sunk 
from 200 to 400 feet below its origina! level; and that they de- 
scended carefully till they reached the plain below, and after 
walking some distance came at length to the edge of the crater, 
Mr. Ellis proceeds :— 

“ Astonishment and awe for some moments rendered us mute, and, 
like statues, we stood fixed to the spot, with our eyes riveted on the 
| abyss below. Immediately before us yawned an immense gulf, in the 
form of a crescent, about two miles in length, from north-east to south- 
west, nearly a mile in width, and apparently 800 feet deep. The bottom 
was covered with lava, and the south-west and northern parts of it were 
one vast flood of burning matter, in a state of terrific ebullition, rolling 
to and fro its ‘fiery surge’ and flaming billows. Fifty-one conical 
islands, of varied form and size, containing so many craters, rose either 
round the edge or from the surface of the burning lake. Twenty-two 
constantly emitted columns of grey smoke, or pyramids of brilliant 
flame ; and several of these at the same time vomited from their ignited 
mouths streams of lava, which rolled in blazing torrents down their 
| black indented sides into the boiling mass below. The sides of the gulf 
| beforo us, although composed of different strata of ancient lava, were 

perpendicular for about 400 feet, and rose from a wide horizontal ledge 
of solid black lava of irregular breadth, but extending completely round. 
Beneath this ledge the sides sloped gradually towards the burning lake, 
which was, as nearly as we could judge, 300 or 400 feet lower. It was 
evident that the large crater had boen recontly filled with liquid lava 
up to this black ledge, and had, by some subterranean canal, emptied 
| itself into the sea, or upon the low land on the shore; and in all proba- 
bility this evacuation had caused the inundation of the Kapapala coast, 
which took place, as we afterwards learned, about threo weeks prior to 
our visit.” j 
After further description, for which we have no space, Mr. Ellis 
remarks that at the setting of the sun a dense fog which had hung 
over the volcano cleared away, *‘ and unfolded a sight terrible and 
sublime beyond all we had yet seen.” But exploration, though a 
prominent, was by no means a chief feature in Ellis’s life ; in 
Huabine he added to his Christian labours as an evangelist the 
laborious duties of a pioneer of civilisation. Ile found universally 
among the islanders that the great obstacle to their instruction 
was their extreme natural indolence, and desired, by creating for 
‘them artificial wants, to furnish new motives for industry. 
Building, printing, sugar-making, horticulture were all intro- 
duced, and the principle upon which the London Missionary 
Society has so wisely acted was fully carried out,—namely, to 
make the people see that in their relation to their teachers they were 
receiving, not conferring benefits ; (indeed, mistakes on this point 
are by no means limited to South-Sea Islanders). The people were 
obliged to contribute to the support of native pastors, make some 
payment for all books, and give voluntary labour towards the build- 
ing of schools, &c.; but Mr. Ellis was never led away by the idea 
that civilisation should be made to precede Christianity ; he had 
seen the attempt and its signal failure, and in evidence given before 
a Parliamentary Committee appointed to investigate the effect of 
foreign intercourse on the aborigines of British settlements, &c., 
distinctly states that civilisation alone does not offer sufficient in- 
ducement to the savage permanently to change his habits; the 
labour imposed by a civilised state of life is obnoxious to kim 
without a sullicient motive. ‘That Christianity has applied a lever 
powerful enough to effect in a generation that which elsewhere has 
been the slow growth of ages, is a fact worthy perhaps of more 
consideration than it always gets. 

In 1824, in consequence of his wife’s illness, Ellis was compelled 
to return to England, and was soon after appointed foreign secre- 
tary to the London Missionary Society. It was in the midst of 
family bereavement and the pressure of official work that he pre- 





_ pared that history of Madagascar by which his nameis known. ‘That 


that work is so complete andjexhaustive on its special subject is 
the more remarkable, when we consider how slight Mr. Ellis’s 
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training for literary work bad been, and that he had at the time 
no personal acquaintance with the Malagasy. In 1839 Mr. Ellis’s 
health gave way, and absolute rest from brain-work became a 
necessity. We are not surprised that his biographer has thought 
it worth while to devote some forty pages of his book to the inter- 
regnum of twelve years of quiet home life which followed ; but for 
ourselves, we could well have spared them. There was nothing to 
the outer world remarkable about those twelve years at all. The 
tired workman was resting, and turned in those hours with fresh 
zest in his pleasant home at Hoddesdon to his old horticultural 
pursuits. The development of his taste in this respect led to some 
pleasant relations with Sir William Hooker and Dr. Lindley, and 
to his subsequent valuable botanical collections in Madagascar ; 
but the description of the home life is tediously minute. 

It was in 1853 that Mr. Ellis may be said, in one sense, to 
have begun life again, being then, in his sixtieth year, summoned 
to the work in Madagascar with which his name is so inti- 
mately associated. It will be remembered that under the first 
Radama the people of Madagascar had made extraordinary 
progress, and also how, upon the death of that King in 1828 
and the usurpation of power by his widow, not only was that pro- 
gress arrested, but a bitter persecution against the Christians 
commenced, and all missionaries and foreign artisans were 
banished from the kingdom. Then succeeded the dispute with 
ourselves and with the French Government, which ended in three 
ships of war being sent to Tamatave,—an unfortunate expedition, 
as it proved. The ports were shut to foreign trade till 1852, 
when news of a possible better understanding reached England. 
The London Missionary Society at once hailed the probability of 
reintroducing Christian missionaries into the country, but the 
matter was one demanding considerable judgment, wisdom, and 
moderation, and Ellis was at once fixed upon as the fittest man | 
for the post. He was to go to the Mauritius, and there, in con- 
junction with Mr, Cameron, watch and report. They found the 
Queen determined to listen to no overtures till the indemnity de- | 
manded for the attack of the English and French ships had been 
paid. The merchants were stimulated to raise the desired sum, 
fifteen thousand dollars, and the ports became once more open to | 
foreign trade, but Mr. Ellis did not succeed in obtaining permission | 
to visit the capital, and returned home, bearing, for the moment, 
more trophies of botanical than of missionary success; but he had | 
scarcely reached England before the required permission was 
granted, and he set out again, this time to reach Antananarivo 
in safety. The Queen’s secretary, who had been educated in 
England, became his fast friend. The circumstances of his 
sojourn at the capital were peculiar; it was almost inevitable that | 
he should become mixed up in the politics of the country. The | 
young Prince, who was surrounded by men whose intrigues were | 
patent to the eyes of a man like Ellis, looked to him for advice in 
every emergency ; but this position of friend and counsellor to the | 
heir of the throne necessarily aroused many jealousies, and at the | 
expiration of the term prescribed for his visit he was again obliged | 
to return home. During the succeeding interval, the Queen dis- 
covered the conspiracy of the Frenchmen in the capital, headed, 
as it was, by the notorious M. Lambert, the determined enemy of 
Ellis; the countrymen of Lambert were banished, and another | 
fierce outbreak of persecution against the Christians lasted till the 
Queen’s death, in 1861. On the accession of the young Prince to 
the throne Mr. Ellis, then in his sixty-eighth year, once more 
hastened to Madagascar, where, in addition to more direct mis- | 
sionary work, he devoted considerable time to the special instruc- 
tion of several of the sons of the nobles, and at least an hour 
a day to reading and conversing with the King. The events 
which transpired at this time in the relations of Madagascar 
with this and other countries and her own internal polity 
are too well known to our readers to need recapitulation here. It 
was impossible but that in the conflict of light with darkness which | 
ensued, the ‘ turning-upside-down”’ process should by some be 
once more charged upon the Missionaries. How far Mr. Ellis 
Was wise, as a missionary, in accepting the grave responsibilities | 
thrust upon him we cannot here discuss ; the question is at no time 
one easy to determine. What was the opinion of those at home 
to whom he was responsible we may gather from the words of 
Dr. Allon, in the supplementary chapter he bas written for this 
volume :— 
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“By his singular wisdom and statesmanlike qualities he became the | 
trusted councillor of the Government of Madagascar, in the supreme | 
crisis of its transition from heathen barbarism to Christian civilisation. 
His high Christian integrity, and his uncompromising principles of civil 
and religious liberty, enabled him to counteract unprincipled devices 
which would have been fatal to the nascent political, commercial, and 
ecclesiastical freedom of the nation of Madagascar, and to imbue the now | 


constitution with principles of self-government, equity, and freedom, 
which have probably determined its destiny, and will continue to bear 
fruit so long as it is a nation.” 





MR. TRISTRAM’S LAND OF MOAB.* 

Mr. Tristram was perfectly justified by results in disregarding 
the advice which, as he tells us in his preface, the Palestine 
Exploration Fund gives to private adventurers,—‘‘ Don’t!" That 
he made any great discoveries in Biblical geography or history 
cannot be affirmed. “ The careful verification of Machaerus, the 
scene of John the Baptist’s imprisonment and martyrdom,” is one 
of his claims, and the description of his visit to this place is certainly 
one of the most interesting passages in his volume. But Machaerus 
stands prominently out in the history of the last Jewish War of 
Independence, in the course of which it stood a siege of considerable 
length. Josephus describes it with sufficient accuracy, and its 
identity has never been seriously questioned. About the site of 
Zoar, Lot's city of refuge, there has been more debate, some 
placing it at the northern and others at the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea. That the writer of the account was 
thinking of some locality at the northern end can scarcely be 
doubted, for otherwise, as Dr. Tristram points out, he would not 
have included it among “the Cities of the Plain,” an expression 
applicable only to the valley of the Jordan as it may be supposed 
to have anciently existed. That the modern Ziaro represents the 
ancient Zoar is at least probable, but we cannot affect to consider 
the question to be of that importance which our explorer is inclined 
to give to it. The origin and authenticity of the Mosaic history 
must be determined by other and larger considerations, and even 
the demonstrated identity of the two names would contribute 
nothing towards the settlement of the question. That there wasa 
Zoar somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea can scarcely 
be doubted (for how else should the name appear in the narrative ?), 
but the narrative gets no support from the fact. Other sites Dr. 
Tristram identifies more or less successfully with names that occur 
in the Scripture accounts of Moab, but the sites themselves are 
singularly barren of interest. ‘The great discovery of the Moabite 
Stone gave a promise of other results of exploration which has not 
been fulfilled. The ruins, which are so frequent throughout the 
country, are shapeless masses of stone, which are utterly silent 
about all that we would learn from them, and of which, except 
that they leave on the beholder a general impression of antiquity, 
it is impossible even to conjecture the age. 

But Mr. Tristram had the good-fortune, if we may so speak of 
what was really the result of persevering industry, of making a 
discovery which, though not in any way connected with Biblical 
knowledge, is of singular interest, and is enough to give him a 
permanent reputation as an explorer. He happened, not far from 
the Eastern border of Moab, to catch sight of a pile of buildings 
in the distance, not unlike hundreds of others there that he had 
seen before, and which his guides declared to be a khan built by 
Saladin, and not to contain anything remarkable. The policy of 
leaving nothing unvisited was, however, steadily adhered to, and 
for once, at least, it was amply rewarded. ‘The ‘‘ khan” turned out 
to be a ruined palace. Here is part of Mr. Tristram’s description :— 

“We were at first perfectly bewildered by the variety and magnifi- 
cence of the architectural decorations. The richness of the arabesquo 
carvings, and their perfect preservation, are not equalled even by those 
of the Alhambra, thongh in somewhat the same style. The whole con- 
sists of a large square quadrangle, facing due north and south, 170 
yards in extent on each face ; with round bastions at each angle, and 
tive others, semicircular, between them, on the E., N., and W. faces, all, 
like the wall, built of finely-dressed, hard stone, But it is on the south 
face that the resources of Eastern art have been most lavishly 


expended. There are here six bastions, besides the corner ones ; for 
the fretted front, which extends for 52 yards in the centre of the face, 
has a bold octagonal bastion on either side of the gateway. This gate- 
| way is the only entrance to the palace, and on cither side is the most 
splendid facade imaginable, of which our photographs alone can convey 
a correct idea, The wall is 18 feet high, and covered with the most 
elaborate and beautiful carving, nearly intact, and hardly injured 
either by time or man. On the flat wall itself runs a large pattern, 
| like a continued W, with a large rose boss between each angle. These 
stand out boldly from the plano of the wall. Every inch of their sur- 
face, and all the interstices, are carved with fretted work, representing 
animals, fruit, and foliage, in endless variety. The birds and beasts 


aro fully represented, and not, as in Arab senlpture, melting into fruit 
or flowers, but correctly drawn. There are upwards of 50 animals in 
all sorts of attitudes, but generaliy drinking together on opposite sides 
of the same vase. Lions, winged lions, buffaloes, gazelle, panthers, 


| lynx, men; in one case a man with a basket of fruit, in another a 


man’s head with a dog below; peacocks, partridges, parrots, and othor 


birds; more than 50 figures stand in line, with vases, on the west side 
of the gatoway. All are enclosed in cornices and mouldings of conven- 


tional patterns, and the interstices filled in with very beautiful adapta- 
tions of leaves.” 


* The Land of Moab, Travels and Discorcries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan, By H. B. Tristram, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. London: John Murray, 1873. 
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But it is the history more than the intrinsic beauty of the building | then returned to Scotland, where it appears to have remained until 


that makes the discovery so remarkably interesting. The ruined 
palace of Mashita (Mashita is just to the left of the pilgrims’ road 
to Mecca) is a memorial, the most considerable memorial in 
existence, of a remarkable episode in history. Few readers of 


Gibbon will have forgotten the brilliant pages in which he relates | 


the victorious career of Chosroes II., ‘‘ who from the long disputed 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates extended to the Hellespont and 
the Nile, the ancient limits of the Persian monarchy.’’ It is to 
Chosroes that evidence which has convinced the judgment of Mr. 
Fergusson points as the builder of the Moabite ruin. Even the 
site of the splendid palace which that monarch erected in his own 
country can scarcely be identified, but the passing whim for a 
hunting-box in one of his newly acquired kingdoms has left a more 
permanent memorial of his taste and profusion. It is the builder, 
says Mr. Tristram, rather than the conqueror who destroys, 


and since the days of Chosroes no builder has set his foot | 


in the land of Moab. Another evidence of the origin 
of the erection is found in its unfinished state. 
Persian Empire came to a close as abrupt as was its 
beginning, when the sudden energy of Heraclius once more vindi- 
cated the supremacy of Roman arms. Cbosroes had to leave un- 
finished his Syrian country-house, which it is more than probable 
he never occupied, and which he possibly never saw. ** Wesearched 
carefully,” says Mr. Tristram, ‘‘ but in vain for any sculptured 
fragments among the débris, and could only come to the conclu- 
sion that the builders had been suddenly interrupted, and had left 
unfinished the decorative part of their plan,” a conclusion which 
limits exactly the facts as history records them. 

Mr. Tristram’s volume is a very pleasant and readable story of 
travel, told by one who is an old hand at the work, who keeps his 
ears and eyes open, and has the art of skilfully describing what he 
observes. We may note as especially interesting passages the 


visit to the summit of Pisgah and to ‘ Herod’s Bath,” the remark- | 


able hot springs of Calirrhoe. With an anecdote of Arab ingenuity 
we shall take our Jeave of a delightful book: — 

“Mr. Klein, who rode his own mare, asked Daoud this morning if 
he was quite sure she always got her allowance. ‘Oh yes!’ he replied, 
*the muleteers often steal from one another, and rob their friends’ 
horses, but I can always find out if your mare has been cheated.’— 
‘ How ?’—*I always put some pebbles in with the barley, seven or eight, 
and count exactly how many I put in. The mare never eats the 


pebbles, and if any one steals barley, he is sure to take two or three | 





short in the morning I make hare 


cheating 


If I find the pebbles 


pebbles with it. 
how I know, and 


words, and they cannot tell 
her.’” 


o they let alone 

THE HISTORY OF A REGIMENT.* 
Tre records of this regiment, which was long ago known as 
** Leven’s” or **The Edinburgh,” present several points of in- 
terest from the circumstances of its formation, from its conduct 
and achievements in various noted campaigns, and from the refer- 
ences which are made to one of these in Sterne’s most celebrated 
fiction. ‘Iie documents edited by Captain Higgins comprise a 
series of official notices extending over nearly two centuries, and 
incomplete only during one period of about fifteen years, on which 
a former compiler has attempted to throw some light by data col- 
lected from Tristram Shandy, and from the family memoirs of its 
author. 
Higgins, who has seen from Sterne’s words that the latter's 
father belonged to a different regiment, however clearly the 
Edinburgh may appear to have included Corporal Trim and 
Uncle Toby. He is consequently unable to maintain that 
the regiment took a part in the wars of Marlborough, but 
how much has been left him to relate of the times preceding and 
following that epoch ! 

The original names of the regiment were derived from Edinburgh, 
where it was raised to defend the Convention summoned by 
William of Orange; and from the Earl of Leven, who filled its 
ranks with 800 men in the space of a few, or according to the 
Gazette, only two, hours, on the 19th March, 1689. With these 
recruits he occupied the Parliament House; and he led them, 


The new! 


Unluckily this theory has failed to satisfy Captain | 


| 


after a few months, to the unfortunate field of Killiecrankie, where | 


they behaved ‘‘ with extraordinary bravery and resolution.” It 
was here that the regiment earned from the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh the special privilege of beating up for recruits within 
the bounds of that capital at all times, without asking 
permission of the Lord Provost. It reaped further laurels at 
Athlone and Limerick in the Irish campaign, and between 1691 
and 1697 in Flanders, where it executed, in the siege of Namur, 
that attack on the counterscarp which Sterne has celebrated. It 





* The Records of the King’s Own Borderers, or Old Edinburgh Regiment Edited by 
Captain R. T. Higgins. London: Chapman and Hall. 1873. 





after the conclusion of the Peace of Utrecht. That it was there 
at least in 1710 is shown from letters of Marlborough’s, quoted in 
the appendix to the present work ; and Sterne’s father, on the 
other hand, who was at Lisle in 1712, appears to have belonged to 
‘* Handaside’s regiment.” During the civil war of 1715, the regi- 
ment bore a part in the confused fight of Sheriffmuir, where, ag 
Burns sings, “‘we ran and they ran and a’ ran;” and 
afterwards in the battles of Fontenoy, Culloden, and giz 
other general engagements, up to the time when it buried 
‘its old colours at Newcastle in 1765. During the next forty 
years we find it employed with distinction at Port Mabon, 
Gibraltar, and in the West Indies, Holland, and Egypt. Mean. 
time the practice of numbering regiments had commenced in 
1744, or earlier, but it is only in 1756 that we begin to obseryg 
| the omission of the colonel’s name. However, the Edinburgh, or 
Twenty-fifth, received, in 1782, the new appellation of ‘*'The Sussex” 
(to suit the egoism of a higbly-connected colonel). ‘The name of 
‘‘ King’s Own Borderers ” was formally conferred upon it in 1803, 
together with a new motto, ‘In veritate religionis confido,” 
which was certainly no improvement upon the original, “ Nisi 
Dominus, frustra.” But the old name of the regiment seems to 
have been regretted, if we may judge by a letter of the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh in 1829, which sanctions the revival of the 
beating-up privilege. In 1809 the regiment took part in the 
capture of Martinique ; in 1842 it helped to reduce the insurgents 
at Natal; and it was lately employed in Canada during the Fenian 
troubles. But we wish to select from its history some particulars 
relative to changes in army equipments and military discipline, 
During the war in the Netherlands in King William’s reign, the 
use of an improved weapon among the French (or we should 
rather perhaps say, the secrecy under which they had adopted it) 
expos\d the Edinburgh regiment to an unexpectedly severe en- 
counter. The handles of the bayonets had hitherto been solid, 
and were screwed into the muzzles of the muskets, so that while 
| they were fixed the men could not fire. The French now be- 
| thought themselves cf rendering the handles hollow, and fitting 
An engagement 





'them over the muzzle in the present fashion. 
| took place, in which three of the French regiments were armed in 
this manner, and one of them, as Grose writes, ‘‘ advanced with 
fixed bayonets against Leven’s regiment, when Lieutenant Max- 
well, who commanded it, ordered his men to screw bayonets into 
their muzzles, thinking the enemy meant to decide the affair point 
to point; but to bis great surprise, when they came within a 
| proper distance, the French threw in a heavy fire, which for a 
moment staggered his men, who nevertheless recovered themselves, 
charged, and drove the enemy out of the line.” Perhaps the in- 
vention would never have so taken an enemy by surprise if it bad 
been reserved for these days of mitrailleurs and large newspapers. 
| ‘The battle of Minden (1759) was the first, according to our 
author, in which the British troops took aim by placing the butt of 
the firelock against the shoulder and viewing the object along the 
| barrel when firing at the enemy, in which mode they had been in- 
structed during the preceding peace. On former occasions the 
| firelock was brought up breast-high, and discharged towards the 
enemy a good deal at random, because it was considered a deyrada- 
tion to take aim according to the present custom. In this year 
| also the Cavalry adopted the trumpet, in place of the side-drum 
| and hautboys. 
Elsewhere we learn that ‘‘ until the year 1745, swords were worn 
| by the privates of infantry, but in this year they were ordered to 
be discontinued by the battalion companies. ‘The Grenadiers con- 
tinued to wear swords until the year 1762.” Perhaps our poets 
will be more familiar with the sword than the bayonet for another 
ceutury or two. Caps appear to have been substituted for cocked 
hats for the officers of the Army in 1811, and the embroidery on 
the breasts of their dress-coats was abolished in 1829. Both these 
changes were made on Christmas Day. It was in 1796 that the 
coat of the private was reduced to a jacket, and that of the officer 
differentiated by hooks, facings, and other devices. 

The cat-of-nine-tails was introduced along with regimental 
courts-martial in 1760, punishments having previously been almost 
discretionary with the commanding officers of corps, and inflicted 
with switches, mostly of willow. Our author's accounts of 
engagements and even campaigns are in many places ample, but 
the battle of Fontenoy is the only one that has been illustrated by 
arough diagram. Weshall extract from another chapter, in honour 


| of Sterne, a few particulars relative to the incident in the siege of 


Namur. ‘The place was first invested by three corps of the allied 
armies on the 3rd of July, but their lines were so extensive that 
the garrison received a strong reinforcement. The besiegers were 
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soon joined by the main armies of King William and the Elector 
of Bavaria, who encamped on both sides of the Sambre and 
Meuse. New lines of circumvallation were commenced on the 
6th by General Coehorn, ‘‘ the most celebrated engineer of that 
or any former period,” who had defended Namur against Vauban 
when the French reduced it in 1692. The trenches were 
opened on the 11th, and during ten days the batteries 
played vigorously on the town, several sallies of the be- 
sieged being repulsed. On the 18th the King ordered 
an attack on the outworks, and the five battalions under 
Major-General Ramsay and Lord Cutts (English, Scotch, and 
Dutch troops), commenced the assault on the right. With the 
support of other corps they overpowered a sally of the besieged. 
The lines near the gate of St. Nicolas were attacked by the 
English and Scotch battalions on the 27th, but in approaching 
the advanced counterscarp (of the ‘‘sluice or waterstop”) they 
were exposed to a terrible fire from the counterguard and demi- 
bastion of St. Roch; and the enemy exploded a mine under part 
of the glacis, by which 20 officers and more than 500 men were 
killed in Leven’s regiment. ‘Sterne, in his own way, tells us how 
his uncle Toby, a captain in Leven’s, was wounded in the groin 
upon this occasion.” Some confusion ensued, but the British 
troops rallied, overcame a desperate resistance, and effected a 
lojgment on the couaterscarp and on the foremost covered way. 
The Dutch troops, who seconded them, had a similar success in the 


counterguard of St. Roch, and both corps, by digging some | 


traverses, were enabled to maintain the positions they had gained. 
The allies obtained further advantages during the ensuing week, and 
the breaches being now practicable, and preparations having 
been made for an assault, the town capitulated on the 4th of 
August, though the citadel was retained until the following month, 
Marshal Villeroy making an effort to retain it. Uncle Toby has 
become to us a more interesting sufferer in this transaction than 


the victim specially commemorated by Smollett, viz., ‘‘ Mr. Godfrey, | 
the Deputy Governor of the Bank of England, who was killed | 


among others in the trenches by the side of the King, having come 
to the camp to confer with his Majesty about remitting money for 
the payment of the army.” 

We need hardly say that the bulk of this volume is in great 
part made up of registers possessing no general interest, but 
capable of being consulted with advantage on questions of personal 
and family history. But in this respect and others the value of 


Captain Higgins’s labours might have been much enhanced by the | 


compilation of a good index. ‘lhe narrative has not been en- 
livened with any political comments except in a concluding para- 


graph (referring to the Abolition of Purchase and other recent | 


measures), which, however, appears hastily written, and of an 
undecided tendency. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_——— 

Two Years in Peru. By Thomas I. Hutchinson, 2 vols. 
Low and Co.)—Here are two stout volumes, full of antiquarian learning, 
shrewd observation of men and things, and useful information on 
matters mercantile and political, which yet will hardly obtain the 
recognition due to their merits. The fact is that the multifarious 
knowledge which Mr. Hutchinson has acquired is mixed up in such 
away that it loses much both of its utility and its attractiveness. The 
ancient civilisation of Peru, the destructive habits of the Incas (Mr. 
Hutchinson believes that the Incas did little else in Peru except 
destroy), the value and probable duration of the guano deposits, the 
prospects and aspects of Peru, in commerce and politics, succeed each | 
Many readers who | 


(Sampson 


other in a way which is somewhat bewildering. 
have a lively interest in the question of the extinct civilisa- 
tions of South America aro wholly indifferent to the guano ques- 
tion, not having lands to be fertilised with that product, or Peru- 
vian bonds secured upon the produce of its sale. There are others, 
again to whom guano is one of the profoundest and most absorbing of 
interests. A third tastes cannot 
be accounted for, may find an interest in Peruvian polities. These will 
all find something about their favourite subject, but they would probably 
have been better pleased, and Mr. Hutchinson would certainly have been 
able to do himself more justice, if each had been treated separately and 


human section of readers, for 


continuously. Our author brings many notable facts tolight. One about 
the mortality of coolie labourers imported from Macao to Callao is 
perfectly frightful. Of 14,494 taken on board at Macao, there died on 
the voyage no less than 1,114. Surely it is time that all these detest- 
able imitations of the slave trade should bo put down. <A mortality of 
more than 7 per cent. during a voyage of a few weeks! Could there 
have been anything much worse in the middle passage of African 
slavery ? 


A Legal Handbook: Sor Architects. 


By Edward Jenkins and John , 


| Jessup (H. H.), Women of the Arabs, er Svo 
| Johnson (G. B.), Poems and Sonnets. 12mo..,,. 
| Junuer, Practice before Rail. Commissioners unde 


| Raymond. (Henry S. King and Co.)—The most valuable part of this 
| book is the appendix, which consists chiefly of Acts of Parliament. 
The writers have also inserted the schedule of rules approved by the 

Institute of British Architects. With regard to this, we cannot but 
| think that it would be a much fairer and more convenient plan to leave 
| the rate of remuneration to be agreed upon between the parties, accord- 
ing to the value of the architect's work. To fix an arbitrary charge of 
five per cent. upon the total cost of the works executed affords an 
opportunity for unprincipled architects to make the building as expen- 
sive as possible. It appears to us, too, that it might often happen that 
elaborate and careful plans, which have cost the designer much thought 
and work would be paid for at exactly the same rate as those of a more 
simple character when the cost of the actual building was the same in 
There is, therefore, a premium upon taking as little 
The rules we have 


both cases. 
trouble as possible over the preliminary plans. 
referred to were drawn up in 1872, and it would bo very desirable to 
know what is the opinion of the public and the most eminent archi- 
tects upon this question of the rate of payment. As to the actual work 
itself, it consists almost entirely of dilutions of various elementary 
law-books, mingled with what the authors probably consider practical 
remarks, which, however, would naturally occur to most men of 
ordinary common-sense, It is too technical for the public, too simple 
for legal use. Remarks abound of such nature as, “If an archi- 
tect were to undertake to superintend the erection of works, it is ap- 
prehended a reasonable amount of attention would be implied,” a fact 
which we hardly require two lawyers to discover for us. The persons 
who will probably be most benefited by this work will be authors them- 
selves, who will, perhaps, have become acquainted with a few cases in 
| the Law Reports upon building contracts. The public generally will 
| show their wisdom if they trust not to this book, but follow the advice, 
given in the introduction, “to refer for advice to some competent legal 
| authority.” 
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EMPIRE OF 


BRAZIL. 





ISSUE OF 500 SEVEN-PER-CENT. FIRST-MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS OF £100 EACH, 


Being the Balance of £109,000 Debentures, Repayable in Ten Years, of the 


RIVER PLATE AND 


BRAZIL TELEGRAPH 


COMPANY. 


(COMPANHIA TELEGRAPHICA PLATINO-BRAZILEIRA). 


INCORPORATED AS A SOCIETE ANONYME UNDER THE LAWS OF THE EMPIRE OF BRAZIL. 


Under Exclusive Privilege from the Imperial Government of Brazil for 60 years for Submarino Telegraph Communication between the Capital 
of Brazil and the States of the River Plate. 


To be worked and maintained free of charge to this Company by the Western and Brazilian Telegraph Company (Limited), on the terms of 


this Company receiving 20 per Cent. of the entire Gross Receipts of tho united system. 


These Debenture Bonds are a first charge on the entire 


net receipts accruing to the Company from the Cables and Land Lines, and are secured by a Deed of Mortgage executed to Trustees for tho 





Bondholders, 


Tho Debenture Bonds are to Bearer, with Coupons for the Interest attached, payable Half-yearly in Gold in London, at the Banking Houso of 
Messrs, Grant Brothers and Co., on Ist March and 1st September in each year. 





ISSUE 


Tho rate of Interest to the Investor 


PRICE, £90 PER £100 DEBENTURE BOND. 


' will be about 7% per cent. per annum on the price of subscription, in addition to a Bonus of £10 per Bond, 
as the Debenture Bonds are paid off at Par. 





Messrs. GRANT BROTHERS and CO., as Bankers and Agents in Europe, are | 
authorised by the River Plate and Brazil Telegraph Company (Companhia Tele- | 
graphica Platino-Brazileira), to offer for public subscription the above-mentioned 
500 First Mortgage Debenture Bonds of £100 each, being the balance of £100,000, 


constituting the entire Debenture Capital of the Company. 


The Price of Subscription is £9) per £100 Debenture Bond, payabie as follows :— 
£5 per Debenture Bond on Application. 

Allotment. 

Ist June, 1874. 


25 — _ 





20 ~— -_ Ist July, 1874, 
20 _ — Ist Augu 
£90 





Pay ment in antici ailments may be made in one payment on 


allotm nt, under disc: 






unt at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum. 





rest at Seven per cent. per annum, payable by 


The De»euture Bonds bear inter 
Coupons attached, half-yearly, in London, at the Banking House of Messrs, Grant, 
Brothers, and Co., on the Ist March and Ist September in each year, the principal 
being repayab!‘e at par—namely, £100 per Debenture Bond, on the Ist March, 1884. 





The River Plate and Brazil Telegraph Company (Companhia Telegraphica 
Platino Bravileira) is formed to complete the chain of communication between 
nnecting by a Submarine Cable the City of Rio de 


Europe and South Americs, by e 
Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, with the Cities of Montevideo and Buenos Ayres. 


For this purpose an exclusive privilege has been granted by the Imperial 
1 


By this concession facilities will be afforded to the important commercial dis- 
(by the Transandine Telegraph system) to Valparaiso | 








Government of Brazil for a period of sixty years. 






tricts of the River Pla 
and the West Coast of S 
for communicating by telegraph directly with Europe. 


ith America, not only for intercommunication, but also 


The Submarine Cables, about 1,130 miles in length, have been constructed by 
the well-known firm of Messrs. Siemens Brothers, and have been despatched to 


Brazil by the steamers “ Ambassador" and “ Gomos.” | 





teamer “* Ambassador " had arrived at Rio de Janeiro, | 
n of the Cables; the steamer “ Gosmos” would, 





By the latest advices the s 
and was laying the first por 
upon her arrival, proceed to lay the remainder, and the intelligence that the whole 





of the Cibles have been completely and successfully laid may now be daily | 


expected. 
| 
The specifications of the Cables have been prepared by Sir William Thomson | 
and Professor Fle ians and Telegraph 


Engineers, under whose suy 









in, the well-known Electri 
intendence they have been constructed. 





ning 


The Company also owns the land lines erected under the concession granted by 
the Montevidean Government for that Republic. | 


red into with the Western and Brazilian Telegraph 
1¢ extends from Parid to Rio de Janeiro, to work and 


An Agreement has been ent 
Company (Limited), whose li 
maintain, free of charge, all the Cables of this Company, and to pay to this Com- 
pany for the term of forty years 20 per cent. of the gross receipts of the entire 
th and Montevideo on the south. 









system between Para on the nor 


An Agreement has also been made between the Montevidean and Brazilian 
Telegraph Company—whose Cable extends from Montevideo to the Brazilian 
frontier, and which w laid on 6th September last—by which that Company 





-eiving for the same 3 per cent. 
pany from the Western and 





‘able to this Compa 





iv, re 





agrees to hand over i 
out of the 20 per cent. to be received by this Com 
Brazilian Telegraph Company. 








Upon the net receipts coming to this Company from the working of the 
Cables, and the land lines, the Debenture Bonds now for subscription are secured 
as @ first charge by a deed of mortgage duly executed to Trustees for the Bond- 
holders. 


The Western and Brazilian Company have already completed the laying o! their 
lines from Pard to Pernambuco and from Pernambuco to Rio de Janeiro. 
The Debentures take precedence over the Share Capital of £400,009. 


The total amount required for the interest on the £100,000 Debentures is only 
£7,000 per annum, and the estimate of receipts, from competent persons resident 
in Brazil, is from £50,000 to £70,000 per annum, therefore affording an unusually 
large margin for security. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer will be issued against allotment letters and receipts 
for deposit, and will be exchanged for the Bonds at the Banking House of Messrs. 


! Grant Brothers and Co., as London Agents for the Company, when all the payments 


are completed. 

Certified Copies of the Concessions, &c., may be inspected at the Offices of 
Messrs. West and King, Solicitors, 66 Cannon Street, E.C., London, where also the 
Agreements with the Western and Brazilian Telegraph Company and the 
Montevidean and Brazilian Telegraph Company may be seen. 

Applications must be made in the annexed Form, accompanied by the deposit 
of £5 per Debenture Bond on the number applied for. Should the amount allotted 
not require the whole sum so paid, the surplus will be applied towards the pay- 
ment of the amount due on allotment. 

In case of default in payment of any instalments, all previous payments will be 
liable to forfeiture. 


In case no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned forthwith without 


| deduction. 


Forms of Subscription may be obtained on application. 








In addition to the favourable terms above mentioned, Messrs. Grant Brothers 
and Co, desire to draw special attention to the fact of this Company differing from 
nearly all other Telegraph Companies, in the fact of its having an exclusive con- 
cession or monopoly for a period of 60 years over the enormous traffic of the River 
Plate and Brazil, secured by the same. 

Debentures on Telegraph enterprises are now fully recognised as an eligible 
security; as an illustration may be mentioned the Six-per-Cent. Debentures of the 
Eastern Telegraph Company, which are officially quoted at the London Stock 
Exchange at 103 105 ¢.d. per £100 Bond, whilst the Eight-per-Cent. Preference 
Shares of the Mediterranean Extension Telegraph are quoted 110 to 120 per cent. 


London, 24 Lombard Street, E.C., 16th April, 1874. 





FORM OF APPLICATION, 


ISSUE of 500 SEVEN-PER-CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS OF 
£100 EACH, 
Being the Balance of £100,000 Debeutures of the 
RIVER PLATE AND BRAZIL TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
(COMPANHIA TELEGRAPHICA PLATINO-BRAZILEIRA). 
Price of Issue—£90 per £100 Debenture Bond. 
To Messrs. GRANT BrotTuers and Co., 24 Lombard Street, E.C., London. 


of the above-mentioned 


I request that you will allot to me 
, being the required deposit of 


Debenture Bounds, on which I enclose £ 
£5 per Bond, and I agree to accept the said Debenture Bonds, or any less number 
you may allot me, and to make the remaining payments thereon, in accordance 
with the Prospectus issued by you, dated 16th April, 1874. 





Name at full length .....0...-e00ees 
Address ... 
Date. 
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« A most useful manual of domestic 


“The volume embraces every conceivable branch of the science of comfort.”— 


Manchester Guardian. 


In large crown 8vo, 7s 6d, half-bound, post free, 8s 3. 


THE MODERN HOUSEHOLDER: 
A COMPLETE MANUAL of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
With 300 Woodcuts and sixteon pages of Steel Plates, printed in colours, 
A prospectus of eight pages can be had gratis. 
Norice.—The Forty-Eighth Thousand of Warne's “ Model Cookery” is now ready, 


same price, size, &c. 


FREDERIOK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


economy.” —Standard. | 
| 
| 


NEW and IMPROVED EDITIONS of THREE of 


APTAIN MARRYAT'’S NOVELS. - 
at SIXPENCE each, in Warne's Series of NOTABLE NOVELS. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Now first published 





| WARNES 


pur 


NOTABLE NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 


In large 8vo, price 6d, picture wrapper, post free, 7d. 


KING 


'S OWN. By Captain Marryart. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 








THE AGRICULTURAL LOCK-OUT. 
In demy 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth gilt, post froe, 8s. 


THE ENGLISH PEASANTRY. 
By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 
Author of “The Romance of Peasant Life.” 


ConTENTS :—General Condition of the English Peasantry—The Work of Canon 
Girdlestone—Joseph Arch—The Labourers’ Union—The Grievances of the Farmers 
—Depopulation of the Rural Districts—The Attitude of the Church—E migration— 


The Future of the English Peasantry, &. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Te 


FREDERICK 


WARNE'S NOTABLE NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 
In large 8vo, price 6d, picture wrapper, post free, 7d. 


NAVAL OFFICER ; or, Scenes in the Life of Frank 
ik 


imay. By Captain MARRYAT. 
WarveE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, 








WARNE'S NOTABLE NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 
In large Svo, price 6d, picture wrapper, post free, 7d. 


N EWTON FORSTER. By Captain Marryart. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





INDIA OFFICE, 15th April, 1874. 
7 ER of the SECRETARY of STATE for INDIA 
ae in COUNCIL. 


WO YOUNG MEN will be selected 
in November next, to be trained and edacated 
for the FOREST SERVICE of INDIA, 

The course of training and instruction in Forestry 
and cognate sciences in France or Germany lasts for 
two years and a half previous to the departure of the 
students for India at the end of 1877, and the Secre- 
tary of State will contribute, at the rate of £50 half- 
yearly, towards the expenses of the training of such 
candidates as are favourably reported on by their in- 
structors. In addition to this, some weeks must be 
passed under a Forester in Sex tland. 

The salary will be at first £300 a year, and the 
salaries of the appointments in the three Presidencies 
range between that sum and £1,900 a year. 

Applicants must be natural-born British subjects, 
above seventeen and under twenty-two years of age, 
and unmarried. 

Persons intending to become candidates should at 
once apply for the particulars of these appointments 
to the Assistant-Secretary, Revenue Department, 
India Office, Westminster, as the testimonials and 
certificates required must be sent to the India Office 
before the 13th of October next, 

LOUIS MALLET. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS—Two £60, Six 

£40, Four £20, Election second week in May. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 


| F aeateamaes ROYAL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 


An Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be held on April 29 and 30. Candidates must 
have been under 14 on January 1, 1874. 
yirly to Rey. WILLIAM E. PRYKE, M.A., Head 
Master, 


| sanotoe COLLEGE. — The 
next Term commences on May the 8th. There 
are Scholarships at the College and to the Universi- 
ties. The Terms of the Boarding House are 70 and 80 
Guineas; for sons of Professional men, 10 guineas 
Jess. These charges include the College Fees.—For 
Prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. JOSEPH WOOD, 
the Head Master; or to the Rev. J. 8S. RUDDACH, 


Chaplain and House Master. 
Ki’ G EDWARD'S SCHOOL, 
BROMSGROVE, 

Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

There are Annual Elections to valuable Scholarships, 
tenable at the School and at Oxford. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, 
MAY 7th. 

Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


CHOOL FRIGATE, Her Majesty's 
ship * CONWAY.” Liverpool. 
CLARKE ASPINALL, J.P., Chairman. 

The Ship is established for TRAINING YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN with a view to their becoming Officers 
in the Merchant Service. 

Terms 50 Guineas per annum, including uniform and 
all other extras. The Sons of Officers in the Navy and 
Mercantile Marine are received at the reduced rate of 
40 Guineas. 

Quarter-days when Pupils can be admitted :—Ist 
February, 10th April, Ist August, and 10th October. 


Apply to 
Captain E. B. H. FRANKLIN, R.N., 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL. 
Head Master—T. Hewrrt Key, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—E. R. Horton, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 














| ATURAL SCIENCE receives atten- 

tion in Mr. C. H. LAKE'’S School not less 
At the end of 
A 


careful than Classics and Mathematics. 
this term, the School will be removed into Surrey. 
limited number of pupils (resident), 
Address: 1 Cathcart Road, S.W. 
OME for LOST and STARVING 
DOGS, Lower Wandsworth Road, South Lam- 
beth (immediately adjoining the York Road or Batter- 
sea Park Station of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway, between Ludgate Hill and Victoria).—A 
BAZAAR in aid of the Funds of the above Institution, 
will be held at Willis's Rooms, King Street, St. James's, 
on Friday and Saturday, the 24th and 25th of April 
next. Contributions will be most thankfully received 
by Mrs. Roberts, 1 Hyde Park Terrace, Kensington 
Gore, S.W.; Mrs. Robinson, “The Limes,” Beau- 
champ Square, Leamington; Mrs. Warriner, 6 The 
Grove, Clapham Road, 8S.W.; Mrs. Major, 96 Canon- 
bury Road, Islington, N.; and by the Secretary, Mr. J. 
Johnson, at the Home. To commence each day at 2 
o'clock, Admission One Shilling. 

The assistance of the friends of this Institution and 
of the public is earnestly desired to meet the expense 
of painting and paving the Home, and for making 
certain improvements needful for the convenience of 
its management, and for the comfort of its inmates. 

March, 1874. 
| ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 

ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS aartistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. 
Table Des- \Crvrs. 
































The Blades are all of the | sert. 'per pr. 
finest Steel. — 
la dis. dis. & 
34-inch ivory handles ......per doz. 19 .| 15 Te 
34 ditto balance ditto ., «| 20 16 . 
4 ditto, ditto ..........cece0 32 | 23 .. 
3} ditto fue ivory ditto .. 38 27 .j; 10. 
4 ditto extra large ditto ..... 40 } a0.) 10 6 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto... 45 ./ 36 6. 
Ditto, with silver ferules ........ woos] 46 33 «| «18 
Ditto, with silvered blades .......... 55 .| 42 20 . 
Nickel electro-silvered handles... 23 .| 19 .| 7 6 
ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Pricesand Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


| EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 

Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 











The SUMMER TERM, 1874, will begin for new 
Pupils on Tuesday, April 28th, at 9.30 a.m. 

The School is close to the Gower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 





walk from the termini of several other Railways. 
Prospectuses containing full ioformation respecting 
the courses of instruction given in the school, fees, and | 
other particulars, may be obtained at the office of the | 
College, JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 
Secretary to the Council. 


ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world, 


| RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVO- 
LENT INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Dis- 
tressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. President, 
Sir Francis GRANT, P.R.A. Sir HENRY JAMES, 
Q.C, M.P., will preside at a Dinner, to be held at 
Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, on SATURDAY, the 9th 
of May, at SIX O'CLOCK. in aid of the Funds of this 
Institution. The cost of the Dinner, including Wines, 
£1 1s. Tickets can be obtained from the Stewards or 
Officers of the Society, who als» will receive notice of 
Donations, to be announced at the Dinner. 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Hon. Secretary. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Secretary, 
24 Old Bond Street, W. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER - COLOURS.—The SEVENTIETH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY 
NEXT, APRIL 20.—5 Pall Mall East. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
—On VIEW, PERMANENT FAC-SIMILES, 
Prints from the Works of the Great Masters, in the 
Continental and Home Galleries, 36 Rathbone Place 
(next to Winsor and Newton's). 


“fINHE SHADOW of DEATH.”"— 

Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT.—NOW on 
VIEW, from Ten till Five. A spacious platform has 
been erected, so that Visitors now have an unimpeded 
view of the Picture.—39s Old Bond Street.—Admit- 
tance, Is. 


OUND the WORLD with W. 

SIMPSON, being Pictures from the four Quar- 

ters of the Globe, by a Special Artist —BURLINGTON 

GALLERY, 191 Piccadilly. Open from 10 to6. Ad- 
mission, including Catalogue, Is. 

















H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the 
e@ Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 118, 
120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley 
Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; 39 New 
Street, Birmingham. 
THE SPRING FASHIONS FOR 1874. 

T H. J. NICOLL'S several Establishments will be 
L found the Choicest Productions of West-End 
Taste and Style. 
Fr" GENTLEMEN.—Evening and Morning Dress 

Suits of the highest nish and Fashion. 
SPECIALITY. Tweed Sovereign Paletots, Water- 
proof, yet Evaporable, with Improved Pockets (Regis- 
tered, January 7, 1374). If with Silk Lapels, Oue 
Guinea each. 
YOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—Recherché Designs 
4 in Suits for Younger Boys, and “ Regulation” 
Suits, as worn at Eton, Harrow, and other great Schools, 
OR LADIES.—Specialities in Riding Habits, Riding 
Trousers, and Hats Walking and Travelli 

Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty of pattern an 
elegance of configuration. Promeuade Jackets exqui- 
sitely shaped. 
I J. NICOLL'S LONDON ADDRESSES are at 

e Regent Street and Cornhill. Also Country 
Brauches at Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 





ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as a 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREB. 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
rance. Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 

See name on each Tablet. 


188 STRAND. 


*,* Use no other. 


prety PATENT “ OZOKERIT” 
CANDLES. 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 


2 Cwt. Free to all Stations, 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 











STEEL PENS.| 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH | 


Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 





SOME OF THE MOST EMINEN T PHYSICIANS OF 
TE AY | 


RECOMMEND 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
AS 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
Sold by all Grocers, 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


if D PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
4 (The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all | 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and | 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


T MPROVED and. ECONOM IC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock’ for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s fac- 
simile across label. 





| 





4@ SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


* ytd EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used s 80 o many years, signed, “Z/izabeth Lazenby. 


CROSSE and BLACKWEL L's 
URE MALT VINEGAR, 


of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in imperial quart 
bottles, of all Grovers and Italian Warehousemen, and 
Wholesale at 

21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
LOSS of HAIR, &e. 

Patronised by the Royal Family, Nobility,and Faculty, 


Me. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
1 London, daily in attendance as above. All 


defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey bair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally 
approved during a period of nearly 20 years. : 
The PILO POWDER, forthe removal! of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
2Is per bottle, carriage paid. 
M R s. Ss. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
|} AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bal ld Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented, 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oi! nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C ‘ 





| 
Sold in bottles, 38 each. 
| 


a oeee LL.WHISKY. 


| This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spiri 
| is the very 
| CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- | apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.¢. 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 


| seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL . WHISKY.” 


Wholesale Depét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford | 


| Street, W. 


,——— 


es DUNVILLE 





| profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 


supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 


tion, and quotations may be had on application to 


Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
| AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
| tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

| eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 





Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel! Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 


| and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 


worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 528 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 


j | Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 
{LAS PIC SLOCKINGS, KNEE-C APS, 
&c., for VARICOSE V EINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &e. 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s tid, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair, 3s 6d ; 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists, 


|e fan RLING FLUID, 248 High 
: Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


Ge RE HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

Lon Sia —ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produce 8 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 
manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps; and all € Jhemists. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully- 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 





N OSE MACHIN EL— This i is a 
L contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps, 


[ OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Bilious com- 

plaints aud irregularities of the system, produced 
by depr: aved or over-ubundant bile, can always be cor- 
rected by a few doses of these inestimable P: ills, which 
are everywhere admired for their rare combination of 
mildness and power; for though they conquer with 
ease and rapidity the most obstinate disease, they 
never weaken the stomach or necessitate any interrup- 
tion of ordinary duties or amusements. On the con- 
trary. they increase the appetite, strengthen the 
organs of digestion, give increased energy and life to 
all the animal! functions, and fit both hand and brain 
for fresh exertions. The sick and enfeebled may by a 
single trial speedily discover what a happy revolution | 
these Piils have the power to effect in the human 
System. 


P ERSONS SUFFERING ~ from 

HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, Pains in 
the Shoulders and the Back, Gout, Rheumatism, 
and General Debility, are particularly recommended 
to try PARR’S LIFE PILLS. They have never been 
known to fail in affording immeditte relief. Sold by 
a‘ Chymists, 


cle 


‘and CO. are the | 
| i largest holders of Whiskyintheworld. Their 
OLD TRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical | - — 
| 
| 


They are porous, light in texture, and | 


—_ | . 
7 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, GPaNisil FL Y is the acting ingredient | 


Sr. 

= of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 

deart ISSUED upon Adelaide and the’ principal 

towns in South Australia. sills negotiated a 

collected. Money received on deposit. Por sume 


t 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


AW LIFE ASSU R ANC E SOCIE Ty, 
ail FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Invested Assets on December 31, 1873., 
Income for the past Year .....e.seccereoree 34 
Amount paid on death to December last 9,356,739 
Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained at the OMee, 





» £5,486, 748 





JHCENIX FIRE. OF FICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London, —Established 
| 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur. 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
SGEORGE WILLIAM LOVE 
Secretaries 1 ON J. BROOMFIELD. oe 


~——s 'PO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
PENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con. 
aining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &€., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO, 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


= INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1807. (For LIVES ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Premiums ... . 
Accumulated Funds ........ so 
ALSO, a Subscribed Capital of more “than £15 5 0, 000, 
At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus, 
after making ample provision for all Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
was found to be £847,570. Of this sum £184,654 was 
set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
share and pulicy-holders. The remainder, namely, 
£662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expenses, 
aud other contingencies. 








3 Royal Exchange 














_GE IRGE HUMPHRE YS, Actuary an J Georetary. 
ONE Y, TIME, and 


LIFE 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 


ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH, 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDE NTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon, A. KINN ALRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve ‘Fand, £140,000, 

Annual Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 A. AVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca} 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILL AM J. Vv LAN, Secretary. 





RIE NTAL BANK CORPOR ATION. 
: Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
| Hiogo, Hong Kong, K: andy, Madras, Maaritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondiche rry, Port Elizabeth, 
| Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, aud Yoko- 
| hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
| office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
| India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the same, 
| the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, ¢ 
} and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
| named dependencies. 
| They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be asvertained 
on applic ution at their oliice. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, ” to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1874. 





’ 





NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (established 1834), 1 King William 
Street, London, E.C, 
JOHN FARLEY LEITII, Esq., M P., Q.C., Chairman. 
WILLIAM NORRIS NIC HOL. SON, Esq., Deputy 
Chairman. 
George Henry Brown, Esq. | Joun Jackson, M.D. 
The Hon. James Byng. | James Joseph Mackenzie 
Henry Walford Green, Esq. 
Esq. Sir Roland M. Stephensoa. 
Osgood Hanbury, Esq. | Chas.F reville Surtees, Esq. 
a and Secretary—Frederick Hendriks, Esq. 
The 39th Annual Report, Valuations, and Ba'ance- 
She« st fo wv the year 1872 may be had on application as 
above. 
Very low rates of premium. Annual cash bonuses. 
Income in 1872,£162,604. Accumulated fund, £967,709. 
Cash bonus at each of the last ten annual divisious 
of protit 50 per cent., or one-half of each year’s ppemium 
returned to the assured, as shown in the following 
examples :— 











Age in Sum Original Pre- Reduced 
Policy. | Assured. | mium, Premium. 
20 | £1,000 £19 6 8 £9 13 4 
30 1.000 24 8 4 | 12 4 2 
40 1.000 | 3110 0 1515 0 


BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 
for giving immediate ease and removing those paintu 
excrescences. Price 64 and 1s per box. Muay be 
procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 
i1¥Y—without which voue are genuine, Be sure and 


: hee ING'S ARNICATE D CORN osu 


} ask for Young's. 
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1T : INA RICE 
ou TH CAnOu (Limited). 
jer the Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867, with Limited Liability. 
Capital £500,000 in 50,000 shares of £10 each. 
Issue for Subscription of 25,000 shares of £10 each, £250,000. 


Incorporated un‘ 


s certifi 
A bonus cor as per terms stated hereafter. 


{ll be entitled to dividends up to £10 per cent. per annum, and the | 

Each 
e who may have his bonus certificate drawn and paid, will still 
in his share, and be entitled to dividend thereon up to £10 per cent. per annum, 
retain le of the bonus certificates are redeemed, afier which he will partici- 


ares W : 

‘ = pres Ant will be redeemable by annual drawings at £10 each. 
onus 

holder of & sh 





il the who “ 
until the ortion in the total profit of the Company. 


ate in equal prop i y m 
eee ing 25,000 Shares of capital will be held in trust by the Trustees, not 
nd until the total redemption of the bonus certificates, after which 

“l over to the vendor for completion of purchase, and rank pari 


to receive divide 
they will be h anid 
vassa with al] Shares. — : °. ; 
: After payment of dividends on Shares, 9) per cent. of the remaining profits will 
be lodged by 








xe Directors to , 
sively devoted to the redemption of the bonus certificates. 


will be exclu > y - 7 
fund wil purchase-money will be paid to the vendor until a committee 


No part of the 
appointed byt 
ments contain 1 

such committee. 
s to be paic 
hare two months after date of allotment; £3 per share four months 







ment . 

after date of 
ithout dedu - ~ 

the surplus receipts will be credited towards the allotment. 

in exchange Z 

for shares and bonus certificates. 


ilorment 





Scrip will be issued 





TRUSTEES. 
John Horatio Lloyd, Esq., King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 
ames W. Oxiey, Esq. (Brown, Janson, and Co.), 
— Bankers, Leeds. 
Adolphus W. Young, E<q., M.P., Hare Hatch, Berks. 
DIRECTORS 
Sir Howard Elphinstone, Bart., D.C.L., Chairman. 
C.K. Prioleau, Esq. (Messrs. Prioleau & Co.), Mincing Lane, E.C., Managing Director. 
Thomas Gray, Esq. (Messrs. Gray and Walker), Mincing Lane, E.C. 
F. W. Haigh, Esq. (Messrs. F. W. and R. Haigh and Co.), Mincing Lane, E.C. 
W. Howard Russell, Esq., LL.D., Park Lane, W. 
BOARD OF CONSULTATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
W.C. Bee, Esq., Rice and Cotton Factor, Charleston. 
J.S. Gibbes, Esq. (Agent for Bariags Bros., London), Charleston. 
Henry Gourdin, Esq., Cotton Merchant, Charleston 
Arthur Middleton, Esq., Rice Planter, North Santee. 
Andrew Simonds, Esq.. Pres'dent First National Bank, Charleston, 
Benjamin F. Huger, Esq., Merchant, Charleston. 











The following well-known gentlemen of the State of South Carolina have cordi- 
ally endorsed the undertaking :— 

Hon. Wm. Aiken, formerly Governor of South Carolina (Trustee of the Peabody 

und). 
Hon. James Chestnut, Ex-United States Senator. 
Hlon. O. G. Memminger, Ex-Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. J. W. Hayne, Ex-Attorney-General for South Carolina, 
Hon. J. B. Campbell, Ex-United States Senator. 
Robert Adger, Esq. (Agent for Brown, Shipley, and Co., London). 

BANKERS—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., 32 Abchurch Lane, London; Messrs. 

William Williams Brown and Co, Leeds. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. Davies, Campbell, Reeves, and Hooper, 17 Warwick Street, Regent Street, 
London; Hon, 8S. W. Melton, Attorney-General for South Carolina, Columbia, 8.C. 
Brokers—Messrs. Lindow, King, and Co., 5 Angel Court, Tarogmorton Street, 

E.C.; Thomas Meller, Esq., 26 Change Alley, Cornhill, E.C 
Secretary—J, W. Sherman, Esq. 
Offices—3 Market Buildings, Mincing Lane, E.C. 

This undertaking, which has the sanction and support of the Governor of the 
State of South Carolina and many of its chief citizens. is for the purpose of re- 
habilitating and beneficially developing large freehold rice plantations and naval 
store timber tracts, thrown out of cultivation by the late war. 

These lands ure composed of rich alluvial soil of great depth, yearly renewed by 
the deposits brought down by the rivers, and thus made practically inexhaustible 
and independent of artificial manures ; they are well known to be among the best 
rice plantations in the State. The value before the war, with clean rice at one- 
half its present price, was from $150 to $300 (£30 to £60) per acre, and their aver- 
age production from 50 to 70 bushels per acre—a yield which created and yearly 
added to the great wealth of their proprietors, and which must be again equalled 
under renewed cultivation with fresh capital. 

The estates comprise an area of 36,666 acres of freehold land, of which 10,113 
acres are rice lands under bank; 8,700 acres rice land not under bank ; 2,790 acres 
cleared upland for corn, cotton, &c., and 15.063 acres, on which there are pine 
forests for rosin, turpentine, &c., besides much heavy timber, such as live-oak, 
white oak, cedar, &c., invaluable for ship-building and other commercial purposes. 
Upon the estates there are 18 dwellings for managers and overseers, with all 
necessary Outbuildings: about 200 labourers’ cottages, 30 barns, and many other 
buildings, together with ten steam threshing-mills, engines, boilers, elevators, fans, 
and all necessary machinery, to thresh and prepare the rice for market. 

Including what is now in cultivation, it is contemplated to have in seed by the 
spring of 1875, about 10,000 acres of rice land ; and during that time, to put under 
bank some thousands of additional acres; to repair and connect two canals going 
through the estates, and otherwise vigorously bring the property into profitable 
operation. The resu!t of working the said 10,000 acres will be as follows, and will 
thus provide the cash required for dividends, drawings, &c.:— 

_A large portion of these lands has produced, year after year, 59 to 70 bushels of 
fice per acre. Estimating, however, only 40 bushels per acre there would be a 
het profit of $392,700 (say, £78,540). 

The above calculations are based upon the experience of old rice planters, whose 
Statements are duly sworn to and certified by the British Consul at Charleston. 

The great want of the South, in endeavouring to revive and develop her enor- 
mous resources of agricultural wealth, particularly the rice-fields of South 
Carolina, is capital. By furnishing the capital, labour is procured, and these rich 


the credit of the Bonu: Certificate Trust Fund, which 


the lirectors has personally inspected the properties, and the state- 


If no allotment is made, the deposits will be returned 
tion, and where the allotments are less than the amount applied for, 


for bankers’ receipts, which, when fully paid up, will be exchanged 


PLANTATIONS TRUST| MACMILLAN & CO.’'S PUBLICATIONS. 


sate of £10 will be given with each share of the subscribed capital | 


»1 in the Prospectus have been substantially verified to the satisfac- | 


:—£2 per shire on application; £3 per share on allot- | 


Wim. Williams, Brown, and Co., 


















































| In 8vo, price 14s, 


»TTS r WO Q —_ 

ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. By 
TAYLOR, M.A., Author of * Words aiid Places.” With Woodcuts. 
The Times, of March 23, says:—“ The learning and industry displayed in this 
volume deserve the most cordial recoguition, The ultimate verdict of science we 
| shall not attempt to anticipate ; but we can safely say this, that it is a learned book 
which the unlearned can enjoy, and that in the descriptions of the tomb builders, 
as well us in the marvellous coincidences and unexpected analogies brought together 
| by the author, readers of every grade may take delight as well as philosophers 

This day, in 8vo, price 12s. 


| and scholars.” 
| 

WILLIAM CARSTARES: a Character and 
Career of the Revolutionary Epoch (1649-1715) By Rosert H. Srory, 
Minister of Rosneath. With Portrait engraved by Jeens, 


SOG TO \omroeoere > i. 
ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. By Professors 
and Lecturers of Owens College, Manchester, Publishel in Commemoration 
| of the Opening of the new College Buildings, October 7, 1873. Svo 
[Marly ready 


Isaac 


, ‘yt T ° ry. 

By SEA and by LAND: being a Trip through 
Egypt, India, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, and America.—All Round the 
World. By HENRY ALLWORTH MEREWETHER, one of Her Majesty's Counsel. 

| Crown 8yo, 8s 6d. [This day. 


| WORTHIES of ALL SOULS. Four Centuries 


of English History, I!lustrated from the College Archives. By Montagu 
| Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History at Oxford, and Fellow of 
All Souls. 8vo, I4s, (This day. 


METRICAL 


! 


|The ODES of HORACE in a 


| PARAPHRASE. By BR. M. Hovenven, B.A., formerly of Trinity College. 
| Globe Svo, 4s 6d. [This day. 
‘UNDER the LIMES. By the Author of 


| “Christina North.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [This day. 


'A FRENCH GRAMMAR based on PHILO. 


LOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By HERMANN BreyMann, Lecturer on French 
Language aud Literature at Owens College, Manchester, Extra feap. 8vo, 


4s 6d, [This day. 
MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Henry Fawcett, Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Cambridge. Fourth Edition, enlarged by new Chapters on NATIONALISA- 
TION of the LAND, and on LOCAL TAXATION, Crown 8y¥o, 12s 


(This day 
‘The FRIENDSHIP of BOOKS; and other 
Lectures. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Edited, with Preface, by Tomas 
Hvuenes. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (Second Edition, now ready. 


DISSENT in its RELATION to the CHURCH 


of ENGLAND. By G. H. Currets, M.A., Principal of Lichfield Theological 
College. Bampton Lectures for 1871. Crown 8yo, 7s tid 
[Third Edition, now ready. 


A 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





HE Duchess of SUTHERLAND'’S MEMORIAL at DUN- 

ROBIN.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 44d) for View; 

also for View and Plan of All Saints’ Church, Plymouth—Vauxhall and Ranelagh 

—Conical Domes—Edinburgh in early days—Goldsmiths’ Art—The International 
Exhibition, &c.—1 York Street, W.C. ; and all Newsmen. 


GAL FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 





Maxstor HOUSE BEN 
p 


Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN, who 
contributes £1,000 ; 
And H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, who subscribes £590. 








— lands are again made to produce their valuable crops, thus rendering the 
State an essential service, which will be hailed as a great boon by the entire people. | 
There is a contract entered into between John Chadwick, the owner of the pro- | 


perty on the one part, and J. W. Sherman on behalf of the Company on the other 
part, dated Ist October, 1873, for the conveyance to the Company of 36,566 acres of 
freehold land, with all improvements, canals, banks, trunks, gates, dwelling-houses 
and outbuildings, barns, labourers’ houses and threshing-mills, steam-engines, 
elevators, and all the machinery thereto attached, with the goodwill of the several 
Stores doing business on the estates, upon payment of the sum of £190,000 in cash, 
and £250,000 in fully paid-up shares, These shares to be held in trust without 
dividends until each certificate-holder (in addition to dividends on his share up to 
10 per cent. per annum) is paid back the whole amount subscribed as a bonus, stil! 
Tetaining the share, which wiil participate, pro rata, in all future profits of the 
undertaking. 

All the expenses of the formation of the Company up to the allotment of shares 
Will be borne by the vendor. 


The various reports, Memorandum and Articles of Association, and the terms of 
Trust and contracts therein, may be seen at the offices of the Solicitors, Messrs. 
Javies, Campbell, Reeves, and Hooper, and full prospectuses and forms of appli- 
Cation for shares may be obtained of the Secretary, at the offices of the Trust; the 


Solicitors, and the Bankers, 
¢ 
sorwarded post free, 

Forms of application for shares may be obtained from all London brokers. 


Upon application, a copy of the reports, &c., alluded to in this prospectus will be 









































The Right Hon. ANDREW LUSK, M.P., Lord Mayor, Chairman 

Ata PUBLIC MEETING held in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House, on 
Tuesday, April 14th, 1874—the Right Hon. the Lorp Mayor in the chair—the 
following resolutions were unanimously carried :— 

Proposed by the Most Hon. the MARQUIS OF SALISBURY (Secretary of State for 
India), and seconded by the Right Hon. Lonp LAWRENCE, 4.C.\i.:—" That this 
meeting is convinced that the distress which prevails in certain districts in the 
Provinces of Bengal and Behar is severe and widespread, and certain to continue 
for many months. It therefore appeals to the people of England to come forward 
and assist in the efforts which the Government of India are making to meet the 
calamity and save human life.” 

Proposed by Professor FAWCETT, and seconded by the Right Hon. Lord STANLEY 
of ALDERLEY :—*“ That this meeting, fully impressed with the necessity of con- 
tinued exertion to augment the means of charitable relief in the famine-stricken 
districts, pledges itself to support the efforts of the Mansion House Executive 
Relief Committee to raise further subscriptions, and is strongly of opinion that this 
Committee should not relax in its appeals to the public.’ 

Proposed by Mr. C. MEENESSHEYA, and seconded by Mr. AnnuTHNot:—* That 
the best thanks of this meeting be given tothe Right. Hon. the Lonp Mayor for his 
conduct in the chair. 

The funds subscribed wil] be devoted to the alleviation of distress which cannot 
easily be reached by Governmental interference. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded to the Loxp Mayor, or the following Banks:— 
The Imperial Bank, Lothbary, E.C.; Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co, Lombard 
Street; Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co.,, 
St. James's Street, S.W.; and National Bank of India, 80 King William Street. 
Cash payments should be made in the Office of the Private Secretary to the LorD 
Mayok (Mr. Vine), at the Mansion House, 

JONH R. 8S. VINE. Secretary. 


April 16, 1874. G. J. W. WINZAR, Cashier 


YPANISH WOUNDED RELIEF FUND.—A_ Committee 
has been formed for the purpose of organising an AUXILIARY AID 
SOCIETY for the RELIEF of the SICK and WOUNDED of the WAR in SPALN, 
observing absolute impartiality between the belligerents. Communications on tho 
business of the Society may be addressed to the Lord Beaumont, Honorary Seere- 
! tary. at 2 Savile Row, W. Subscriptions forthe Fund will be received by Messrs. 
Martin and Co., Bankers, 68 Lombard Street, E.C. A Ladies’ Committee bas been 
formed for the purpose mainly of collecting contributions of Linen, Liat, Wearing 
Apparel, and Hospital Stores. Contribatuons and Communications may be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. De Murietta, 11 Kensington Palace Gardens, W., President of the 
Committee: Mrs. Victoria Smith, 20 Hyde Park Terrace, W.; or to the Marchioness 
Dowager of Lothian, 15 Brutou Street, W. 
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‘SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


ANNALS of the TWENTY-NINTH 
CENTURY;; or, the Autobiography sof the Tenth 
President of the World-Republic. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

“By mere force of originality will more than hold 
its own among the rank and file of fiction.’—Z.caminer. 

“From beginning to end the book is one long cata- 
logue of wonders...... Very amusing. and will doubtless 
create some little sensation.” —Scofsman, 


SECOND EDITION of CHASTE as 
ICE, PURE as SNOW. By Mrs. M. C. DESPARD. 
3 vols., 31s 6d, 
“Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure 
shalt not escape calumny.” —//amiet. 


Dr. MIDDLETON’S DAUGHTER. By 








as snow, thou 





| 
| 


| 


the Author of ‘A Desperate Character,” 3 vols., 
31s 6d. 

"TWIXT CUP and LIP. By iid 
LOVETT-CAMERON, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

JOHN FENN’S Wive. By Maria 
Lewis. Crown 8vo, 7 

soar" eats SOCIETY. 3 
vols., 31s 6d. 


GAUNT ABBEY. By neve. Lysaght, 
Author of “Building upon Sa ‘Nearer an d | 
Dearer,” &c. 3 vols., 3is 6d, [Now ready. 


The THORNTONS of THORNBURY. 
By Mrs, HENRY LOWTHER CHERMSIDE, 3 vols., | 


31s 6d. [Vou ready. 








DISINTERRED. From the Boke of a | 


Monk of Carden Abbey. 
8yo, 7s 6d. AY 


WEBS of LOVE. (I. A Lawyer’s De- 


vice. II. Sancta Simplicitas) By G. E. H. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo. [Vow ready. 


By T. Esmonpe. Crown 
ue ready. 


yn Street, Strand. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 So — 





Next week will be pub lished. 


DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, 


WINDOW GARDENING, AND FLORAL 
DECORATIONS. 

Being Practical Directions for the Propagation, 
Culture, and Arrangement of Plants and Flowers as 
Domestic Ornaments. 

By F. W. 
Crown octavo, with 200 Illustrations, price 7s 6d. 


The Contents comprise :—Gardening in the House— 
Window Gardening—Balcony Gardening and Decora- 


BURBIDGE. 


DAY LAST. 


tion—Propagation of Plants—Soils, Potting, Watering, | 
&c.—Gardening in Close Cases—Wintering Tender | 
Piants—Hyacinths and other Bulbs in Water and at | 


Windows — Orchids for Sitting-Rooms — Bouquets, | 
Vases, and Wreaths—Dinner-table Decorations, and 
arranging of Fruits—Drying Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, 
&c.—Skeletonising Leaves, Seed - Vessels, &c.—De- 
scriptive Lists of Suitable Flowering and Foliage | 
Plants, Hardy Shrubs, &c.—Exotie Plants for Warm | 
and Sheltered Localities out-of-doors, &c., &c., &e, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Soxs, Edinburgh & London, 





Of whom may be had, uniform with the above. 


HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER GARDEN. 


By D. THOMSON. 7s 6d. 


HANDY-BOOK of FRUIT-CULTURE |r 


UNDER GLASS. By the Same. 7s 6d, 


A BOOK about ROSES. By S. Reynolds 


HOLe. 7s 6d 





Now ready, in royal folio, price 16s, No. II. of the 
ESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 
COMPRISING: 

ANCIENT MEXICANS, CENT TRAL AMERICANS 

CHIBCHAS, and ANCIENT PERUVIANS. 
Classified, &c., by HERBERT SPENCER, and compiled, 
&e., by Ric HARD SCHEPPY, Ph.D. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent | 








Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

‘Iss BRADDON NEW NOVEL. 
The New Novel, hag the Au thor - “Lady Audley's 
Seeret,” "In 3 yols., atall Libraries. 

T HE FLOOD. 


PAKEN “AT 


Price 1s ach, vy post for 13 stamps 


\ TILSON’S LEGAL HANDY BOOKS. 














. BILLS, CHEQUES, NOTES, and 10 U 
2. BANKING: its ms nd Practice 
3. MASTER :¢ and SER VANT: Employer ar nd Emy iloyed 
4. PRIVATE TRADING, AIT NERSILP, 
5. JOINT-STOCK: COMPANI ith Directions 
for forming a Company. 
6. PUBLIC MEETINGS. — 
7. TRUSTEES: their Duties and Liabilities 
8. HUSB ANDand W IFE 





MARRL AGE and DIVORCE, 
I t zthe “ Marric 






PAREN 
emanates 
London: EFFINGE 


1d CH 


| Arn BENEATH THE MICROSCOPE, 


| 


SP Se $9808 


| BEECHWOOD REVEL: 


NOW READY 
No. 3 or 


THE NEW QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. 


PRICE 2s 6d, free by post, 2s 10d. 
A Social and Literary Periodical. 


Each number contains two complete stories of con- 
siderable length by writers of eminence, and the Maga- 
zine is open to papers of social and general interest, 
to authentic travels, &c. 

The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE contains 
more printed matter than any Magazine published in 
Great Britain. 

CONTENTS OF NO. 3. 
TRAVELS IN PorTUGAL, (Continued.) 

Latoucke. 
WILLIAM BLAKE: 

the Editor. 
BARBIE VAUGHAN: a Novel. 

Author of ‘*Nearer and Dearer, 


Sand,” &e. 

ANIMALS IN FABLE AND Art. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. 
Smith. 

WINE AND WINE MERCHANTS. 


Turner. 
a Tale. 
Author of “Grace Tolmar.” 
London: WARD, Lock, and Ty! LER, Paternoster Row. 


i ie QUAR t ERL Y REVIEW, 
| exe . 272, will be published on WEDNESDAY 


By Jobn 
Port, ARTIST, AND Mystic. By 


By Mrs. E. Lysaght, 
" “Building upon 


By George Barnett 
By Matthew Freke 
By Johu Dangerfield, 


CONTENTS. 
. THE WAR BETWEEN Prussia AND RoMeE. 
2. SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, 
MEDICAL CHARITIES OF LONDON, 
RvssStIAN ADVANCES IN CENTRAL ASIA 
ALLEGED APOSTACY OF WENTWORTH (Lorp STRAF- 
FORD). 

GILLRAY’S CARICATURES, 
InIsH HOME-RULE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
DiIscOVERIES AT TROY. 
FALL OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


E EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


MWe 
No. 284, APRIL, was published on WEDNES- 


mm ge sor 


PAD 





CONTENTS. 
1. EASTERN TOORKISTAN, 
. COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, 
. PRINCE BisMARCK AND THE CHURCH OF ROME. 
THE PARISIANS. 
Max MUL 's SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
HYDRAULICS OF GREAT RIVERS. 
FRrouDE's IRISH PARLIAMENT AND IRISH REBELLION. 
Dr. SCHLIEMANN'S TROJAN ANTIQUITIES. 
THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE WHIG Party. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 
MUE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW 
for APRIL, price 28 6d, contains :— 
GIGANTIC CUTTLEFISH. By W. Savile Kent, F.L.S. 
ON THE SPHYGMOGRAPHOR PULSE-RECORDER. By A. H. 


Garrod, B.A. 
| Tue FIELD TELEGRAPH. By A. H. Atteridge. 
SIDE-LIGHTs ON THB Potato DISEASE. ” By W. G. 


Smith, F.L.S 
By the Editor. 
| ON THE TRANSMISSION OF SOUND BY THE ATMOSPHERE, 
3y Professor Tyndall, F.R.S. 
Reviews of Books and Scientific Summary of the 
Quarter, 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 









On Wednesday, April 22,1 will be Published a 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


New Series. No. XLIV. Price 63. 
CONTENTS. 
1, PRUSSIAN AND ITALIAN DIPLOMACY IN 1866, 
2. AMERICAN POETS. 
3. Mr. MILt’s DENIAL OF Free WILL. 
4. Mr. Jervis’s HisToRY OF JANSENISM IN FRANCE. 
5, CASARISM AND ULTRAMONTANISM. Mr, FITzJAMES 








STEPHEN. 
6. RiNvuccini’s IRISH NUNCIATURE, 
7. THe FALL OF Mk. GLADSTONE 'S GOVERNMENT. 


: 8. NoTiIces OF Books. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
£6; Life Membership, 


London: BuRNs, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman Street 
W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Square, London. Foun led 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

















SodRGATE STREET. 
OSLER, CR YSTAL GLASS 
“ONDON LIBRARY, “12 St. James's | 


This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Aucient and | 
| Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of | 


£26. 
| allowed to country and ten to town members. 
| ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


TASY CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 





HOWARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description. 


| 25, 26, & 27 BERNERS ST | “| OXFORD STREET, 


LON Dv)? 
and Cabinet- sakes rs "by Steam Power. 
PATENTEES OF 
| WOOD TAPESTRY, PARQUET FLOORING, 
AND CARPET, 


Decorators 


Fifteen volumes are | 
Read- | 


a , 
Now ready, Fourth Edition, in extra cloth, 58, 
HE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of 

HADES;; or, the State and Abode = the De: 

By the Rev. GeorGE BarTLg, D.D., D. = 

nm “A book of profound, thrilling edn ‘—Christian 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8vo. 
ERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; 
the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


In 8vo, price Is, with } Map. 
N the IMPRESSMENT of BRITISH 
SEAMEN and the NECESSITY for a NAVAL 
MILITIA BILL. With Appendix containing Draft 
Bill. By Rear-Admiral SHkRARD OsBors, C.B,, F.BS. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh ; 
Pate rnoster Row, London. Pe 


By Dr. “LIONE L BEAL E, F.R.S 
a ROTOPLASM. — I. Dissentient, 
II. Demonstrative. IL. Speculative, 3rq 
yee 16 Coloured Plates, 10s 64. Now ready. 
IOPLASM, or Living Matter. 22 
Plates, 6s 6d. 
London: J 








and A. CHURCHILL. 


Eighth Thousand, cloth, 21s, 70 Plates, 4 Coloured, 
I OW to WORK with the MICRO. 
_ SCOPE. By Dr. Beate, F.R.S. A complete 
Manual of Microscopical Manipul, ition. A full descrip. 
tion of many new processes of investigation, takiag 
photographs, &c. 
HARKISON, Pall Mall. 


Oe AMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 

of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 
Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer, though partially adopted by others, 
is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale 
only by themselves 


RAMER and CO. cannot too fre quently 
repeat that their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRING PiANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good as 
any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BROADWOOD, 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano- 
fortes Cramer and Co. have always in stock a very 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time. —Ilustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
other information, on application to either of Cramer 
and Co's Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City. 


] ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instra- 
ments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE, 
—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 


y RARD'S GRAN ND PIANOFORTES.— 

CRAMERS supply every size of these instruments 

on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- 

Sires Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
treet. 


OLLARD'S GRAND PIANO- 
FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 





| and 209 Regent St rect, 


RAND PIANOFORTES— 
CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by al? 
the great makers, from £9 9s to £26 5s per quarter. 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 
OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 
£10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largestia 
Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Sirest. 


~ B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, 
and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 
CITY. 





CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


JURE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 
Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and for GOUT, Lithia and 
Potass. 
Corks branded “R. ELLIS & #On, Rutbin,” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North Wales 
London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cs avendish Square. 


D* “LOCOCK'S ~ PULMON NIC 
WAFERS.—Mr. Thresh, Chemist, Dukinfield, 
writes :—“ Many cures of asthma, bronchitis, coughs, 
colds, &c., have come under my notice. No other 
medicine will cure so quickly, safely, or ‘pleasantly.’ 
In all disorders of the throat and lungs, rheumatism, 
and all hysterical and nervous com; Tuint s, they give 
instaut relief. Sold by all Druggists at 1s 1}d per box. 
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pen STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


spain and the Spaniards. By 


2 vols., 2ls. 


AZAMAT-BATUK. 
“Here is at last a bo 
have been asking for. 
with his p' 
tions whoarec 
and describes 
conspicuous. 
rtraits is al 
Saturday Review. 


rouga to Astrakhan and the Crimea, 
Mrs. GUTHRIE. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 
‘ schtly-written account of a tour by Petersburg 
aioe. and so down the Volga and Don to the 
Crimea.” Atheneum. 
VOLS. III. AND IV. OF THE 


History of Two Queens: 


Catharine of Aragon and Anne Roleyn. By W. 
Hepworta Dixon. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 
303. COMPLETING THE WORK. 


Words of Hope and Comfort to 
THOSE in e.. «4 Dedicated by Permission 
to the QUEEN. 1 vol., 5-, bound. 

“The writer of the tenderly conceived letters in this 
yolume was Mrs. Julius Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. 
They are instinct with the devout submissiveness of 
fine sympathy which we essociate with the name of 
Maurice, but in her there is added a winningness of 
tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language 
which we hardly find even in the brother. They can- 
not fail toafford much comfort to a wide circle.”"— 
British Quarterly Review. 


Altogether his gallery of contemporary 
one sufficient to recommend his book.”— 


from St. 


By 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
Claude Meadowleigh, Artist. By 


Captain W. E. MuNtaGve. 3 vols, 
For Love and Life. By Mrs. 
of Carling- 


OureHANT, Author of * Chronicles 
[April 24. 


Gontianella. : By Mrs. Ran lolph. 


“+Gentianella’ will rank with the best novels of our 
day. The plot is interesting, original, and skilfully 


worked out, and the characters are true to nature.”"— 
Court Journal. 


Second-Cousin Sarah. By F. W. 
Rosrnson, Author of * Grandmother's Money.” 
“A readable novel. It has plenty of iucident.”"— 
Athenxum. 


Out of Court. 


Hoey, Author of “A Goulden Sorrow,” &e. 


“A clever, readable ni 


" ELEGANT GIFT-BOOKS. 
LYRICS of ANCIENT PALESTINE. 


Poetical and Pictoria! Illustrations of Old-Testa- 

ment History. Finely Illustrated by J. D. Watson, 

J. Mahoney, Perceval Skelton, C. J. Staniland, A. 

De Neuville, and other Artists. Engraved by 

Edward Whymper. Royal 8vo, 83, cloth elegant, 
gilt edges. 

“A beautiful volume of Holy-Land subjects. The 

illustrations are the work of kuown artists, "—ookseller. 


POEMS by CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT, 
Author of “Just as I am.” With Memoir and 
Autotype Portrait. Crown 8vo, 4s, cloth. 

“There is true poetry as well as the most fervent 





3 vols. 


vel.” —A shenwuin, 


piety in every page.” —Litcrary World. 
By the Author of * Swiss Pictures.” 
1.ITALIAN PICTURES. Drawn 
with Penand Pencil. Profusely Ilastrated, Im- 


perial Syo, Ss, cloth elegant. 

“The more we turn over the pages of this book the 
more we like it. Italy is theme of a great deal of 
fine writing and fine pair , but the plain descriptions 
and accurate drawings » really tell us more about 
it than a library of ir poems and a gallery of 
: ’ . -— . s 
ideal paintings."—7imes. 


2.SPANISH PICTURES. Drawn 
with Pen and Pencil. With [lustrations by Gus- 
and other emiuent Artists. Imperial 













“A most exqnisite book.”"—Daily News, 
OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE. Their | 
eges, Memories, and A i . By the 
*, ARN A., Iate o t Church, 
l ed by Perceval Skelton and other 
iby Edward Whymper. 10s Gd, 


ssockh 





Lv, B 





gre 
antly bound, 
“A most handsome volume.” 
Hera’d. 
“A handy, succinct, 
Universities. "—Cambridge Lat 


—Oxrford University 


and reliab'e 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SO 56 Pater- | 
hoster Row and 14 Piccadilly. Manchester: 100 Cor- 
poration Street. Brighton: 31 Western Road. 


TIMIE UNION REVIEW. 
| Eccles t iMeg rhe Iwel 





| 


fETY. London: 





A ()narterly 
fth year of Publi 








} 


iber should be 





k on Spain of the kind we 
Azamat-Batuk fills his pages 
ersonal experiences among the armed fac- 
ontesting the government of thecountry, 
the men who have made themselves 


ORISSA; or, 


under Native and British Rule ; 


THE INDIAN FAMINE. 


WORKS by W. W. HUNTER, LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 


The ANNALS of RURAL BENGAL. Fifth Edition, con- 


taining Accounts of the Bengal Famines of 1770, 1833, 1861, and 1866, 


the Vicissitudes of an Indian Province 


t dealing with the Fundamental Aspects of Famine, and the Chronic Risks 
from an Uncontrolled and Unhusbanded Water Supply. Two Vols., price 32s. 


Price 18s. 





London: 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 





Second Month in Switzerland. 
the Queen. With a Map, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Physicians. 


for the use of Officers of Health. Architects, 
WILLIAM Eassie, C.E., F.L.S., F.G.S., &., 


Author of “ Healthy Houses.” 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. By J. A. Symonds, 


Author of * Studics of Greek Poets,” “ An Introduction to the Study of Dante,” &. 


SWISS ALLMENDS and a WALK to SEE THEM: 


By F. BAkuHAM ZINCKE, Vicar of Wherstead, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 


Crown 8vo, 93. 


a 


An EPITOME of THERAPEUTICS, being a Comprehensive 


Summary of the Treatment of Disease as recommended by the leading Brit'sh, American, and Continental 
By W. Domertt Stone, M.D., F.R.C.S, 


Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. (This day. 


SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS for DWELLINGS, intended 


Builders. and Householders. 


With 116 Illustrations. 
Crown 8y¥o, 58 6d. 


By 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Edited by his Grand-Niece, 





By Mrs. Cashel | 


| would have been incapable, with 
| tempting materials to 
| selection of letters runs over three 
| not have it any the shorter, and although it is brought | 





| Prepared from OM 


| about to give you a history of the war. 
nd for its history I must refer you to his book.’ 


STREET, EDINBURGH ; 


qualified for the task ; 


SAFE 


Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, 


* This life of the first Lord Minto has the merit of 
letting him tell his own story in a series of singularly 
interesting letters. It is literally edited by his great 


niece, the present Countess, who contents herself with | 
completing the connection of an epistolary narrative | 
that would otherwise have been disjointed ; intro jucing | 


some curt remarks and foot-notes by way of elucida- 
tion, and prefixing a brief sketch of the family and 
early days of the subject of the menoir. We are 
grateful for a self-restraint of which many writers 
ch a wealth of 

Althouga the 
volumes, we would 










manipul 


LORD MINTO’S MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Just publi hed, in 3 vols. post 8vo0, price 31s 6d. 


‘LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR GILBERT 
ELLIOT, FIRST EARL OF MINTO. 


|From 1751 to 1806, when his Public Life in Europe was closed by his 
Appointment to the Vice-Royalty of India. 


the COUNTESS of MINTO. 

to an appropriate close with the break in Lord Minto's 
career when he exchanged European politics for the 
administration of India, we shall look forward toa 
sequel at some future day from the hands of the same 
judicious editor. Lord Miuto’s character and the inci- 
dents of his life explain the completeness of the collec- 
tion of letters he left behind...... Having said so much 
of the character of the letters and their writer, we need 
do no more than make allusion to the momentous 
interest of their contents. Tuey cover the period of 
he American War, the French Revolution, and 
England's desperate struggle for existence up to the 
death of the great War Minister and his rival."—The 
Times, April 2. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 
An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





THE 


ASHANTI! 


WAR. 


Messrs. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


WILL 


SHORTLY PUBLISH A 


NARRATIVE OF THE ASHANTI WAR. 


‘ial Documents by Permission of Major-General Sir GARNET WOLSELEY, K.C.B., K.C.M.G 


sy Captain H. BRACKENBURY, R.A., 


Assistant-Military Secretary to Sir Garnet Wolseley. 


With Maps from the latest Surveys made by the Staff of the Expedition. 


In his speech at the Mansion House, Sir GARNET WOLSELEY thas refers 
I am glad to see that it is to be written by au officer who is fully 





aw 


45 GEORGE 


APRIL EDITIONS NOW 


Loans, 


Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreiga 
Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDE 
tC 


Should read the above Investm 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share B 
lon aud Wesiumiuster, Leta 


(Established Lodz.) BANKERS—Lo: 


PROFITABLE 


READY, 
Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock 


viar 


to this publication: —* I am not 


37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


INVESTMEN 


TS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 AND 10 TO 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
» account of the SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR ayxp SHARE LIST. 
3 The safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publications of the day. 


TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 


&c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., @ 


jouds, 


RS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
tis a valuable and safe guide. 

m, E.C. 

, London, E.O. 


try, L 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S’ 
NEW WORKS. 


The LIFE and LABOURS of ALBANY) 


FONBLANQUE. Including his Contributions tothe Zvaminer, Edited by bis | 
Nephew, E. B. DE FONBLANQUE. Svo, 16s. | 
“We have, perhaps, said enough to convince our readers that Lord Lytton | 
acarcely exaggerated when he compared Fonblanque wi 4 a and we are sure | 
the contents of this volume will be read again and agi y those who appreciate 
wit and wisdom.”— Times. | 
“A book to buy.” — Vanity Fair. 


TERESINA PEREGRINA ; 


sand Miles of Travel Round the World. By Tu 
AVONMORE. 2 vols. Svo, 21s. 


ANECDOTE LIVES of the LATER WITS and 


HUMOURISTS.—Canning. Captain Morris. Ct ‘oleridge, Lamb, Charles | 
Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Aibert s, Hood, ape as | 
Dickens, Poole, Leigh Hunt, &c. By J “F. S.A, Author of 








Fifty Thou- | 






Century of Anecdote.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2! “| 
“ @fund of agr 
moment with the ce 


able reading which may be cipped into at any place « or at any 
ainty of finding something worth having.”"—Daily News. 









THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
The MYSTERY ‘of “ASHLEIGH MANOR. 


By Eviza Ruyu Davies, 8 vols. post 8vo. 
“ Three volumes of thrilling interest.”— Vanity Fs 
«The authoress displays very considerable dramatic faculties, and there is a 
very marked and remarkable individuality in the book, Its effeet as a whole is 
startling and impressive. The story is weird and ghastly."—Daily News. 


At HER MERCY. By the Author of} 


“Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 vols. 


‘““NO INTENTIONS.” Gade Florence Marryat, 


3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ RAVENSHOE.” 





Immediately, in 3 vols. crown Svo. 


REGINALD HETHEREGE. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, 


Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


In 3 vols. crown Svo 


JOHNNY LUDLOW..- 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





HE CONVENT QUESTION: MR. NEWDEGATE’S 

MOTION.—* Terra Incognita, or the Convents of the United Kingdom,” by 

JOHN NICHOLAS MuRPHY, with full Information, Statistics of Convents, &c. | 8vo, 
pp. 766, price 18s, cloth, 


London: LONGMANS and Co 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 








(ESTABLISHED 1815.) 
72 LUDGATE 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


HILL, CITY, 





| 
| 
| 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. 


—————p 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW READY, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


The ASHANTEE WAR. 


By S. A. Henry 
(Special Correspondent to the Standard), Author of *The March to Magdala” 
&e., &e, 1 vol. 8vo. papi, 


WHO CAME OVER WITH WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR? 


|The C YNQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. A New 


Historical Work. By J. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald), Author of “ 
lections and Reflections of J. R. Planché,” &e. 


The Recol- 


i a Wecvestos, Viscountess | Phe LIFE of THOMAS W SNTWORTH, EARL of 


STRAFFORD, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELIzapern Cooper 

Author of © The Life of Arabella Stuart.” * Popular History of America,” ge 

In 2 vols. 8vo. > 

A STARTLING CONFESSION, The PHANTOM GENIUS, A WORKING 
OPERA, FIRST-FLOOR WINDOWS, &e. 

The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of JOHN 
HOLLINGSHEAD (of the Gaiety Theatre). In 35 handsome vols. demy * 8¥0, 
with Portrait. [Vou ready, 

NOTICE.—A MIDNIGHT MASS, A SILENT SERVICE, WATCH-NIGHT, 

ORTHODOX-SPIRIT SEANCE, & 

ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religions 
Life in the Church of England. By the Author of * Unorthodox London,” &e, 
1 vol. 8vo. 

“The various papers are written in the most entertaining style, and give much 
useful information to those who are non-conversant with the elastic nature of the 
Establishment.”"—Court Journal. 

NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS. at a DARK CIRCLE, the 
WALWORTH JUMPERS, &c 
UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 

Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurive Davies, D.D. In 1 vol. 8vo, 

“Mr. Davies, in the most plain, simple, matter-of-fact wa; 

he saw on each occasion. The result is a most interesting volume.” —A/ienwum 








ells us exactly what 


Just ready, and will shortly be published 


HETERODOX LONDON. By the Rev. C. Mav TRICE 
Davikgs, D.D., Author of * Orthodox Londu n,” * Unorthodox Londo +, Ke, 
1 vol. vo. 
*,* This volume will complete the series of Dr. Davies's interesting works on 
London Religious Life. 
The GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT: his Daily Life, 
Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and the U nite i Stai 2s. By W 


STaMER, Author of “ Recollections of a Life of Adveuture,” &e. In 2 vols, 
post Svo. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
SHALL I WIN HER? By James Gianr, Author of 


“The Romance of War, “ Only an Ensign,” * Under the Red Dragon,” &., &e 
3 vols. [Vou ready 


MERRY ENGLAND. By Wittram Harrison Arns- 
woRTH, Author of “ Windsor Castle,” “Tue Star Chamber,” * The Tower of 
London,” “ Rookwood,” &e., &e, 3 vols. [Now ready. 


MAKING the WORST of IT. By Joun Baker 
Hopkins. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 
CECILY: a New Novel. By the Author of “ Not 
without Thorns,” “ Lover and Husband,” “She was Young, and He was Old,” 
&e., &e. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
The ONLY ONE of HER MOTHER. By the 
Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” * A Winter Tour iu Spain,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Vow ready. 
ONCE and FOR EVER. By the Author of “No 


Appeal,” “Saved by a Woman.” [ Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








First-Class Subscription, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERYS. 
The subscription commences atany date. Prospectuses postage free ov application. 


CHEAP BOOKS 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR APRIL. 
New Edition now ready. Postage free on application. 

The NEW EDITION of the CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, enlarged to 32 pages, 
contains Forster's Life of Dickens; Hollaud House; Autobiogr aoe ay of J. S. Mill; 
Personal Life of George Grote; Stanley's Travels in Search of Livingstone; 
Baker's French Society; Whitehurst’s Court Life under Napoleo n IIL.; Be nyle’s 
Camp Notes; Alcestis; The Parisians; Old Kensington: Nancy; the Pillars of the 
House; Lady Hester; Against the Stream; The Good Old Times; The Queen's 
Shilling; Kenelm Chillingly ; and nearly Two Thousand other Po; ular Books at 
the lowest current prices. 

All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. | NEW WORKS. 


WORKS by FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M.A. sa 7 J , 
wy Be RES and’ ADDRESSES, with other Literary Remains. Cr. 8vo., The EDINBU IGH REVIEW : No. 284, for 








Preparing. 9 : ’ 
2, SERMONS. Four Series. Crown 8vo, each 3s 6d. APRIL. 8vo, price 6s. iiiiniie [Ov Wednesday last, 
3, LECTURES on the CORINTHIANS. | Crown 8vo, 5s. iin wmem’ 
4. ANALYSIS of Mr. TENNYSON'S “IN MEMORIAM.” Feap. 8vo, 2s, 2 COMPETITIVE E Sete 
5 The eo ATION of the HUMAN RACE. From LESSING. Feap. 8vo, 3. PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE CHURCZ OF Rows. 

2s | 4. Tuk PARISTANS, 
| 5. MAX MULLERr’s Scrence oF RELIGION, 
IVE WORKS by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 6. HYDRAULICS OF Great RivERs, 
F 1. THEOLOGY in the ENGLISH POETS. Crown 8vo. [Jmmediately. | 7. Provupe’s Irntsh PARLIAMENT AND IRISH RERELLION, 
CHRIST in MODERN LIFE. Seventh Edition. 7s 6d. | 8. Dr. SCHLIEMANN'S TROJAN ANTIQUITIES, 

- SERMONS, preached in St. James's Chapel. Se venth Edition. 6s. j 9. Th& PAST AND FUTURE OF THE Wage Parry. 


4. SERMONS, preached in St. James" sChapel. SsvOND SERIES. Crown Svo. 
‘ In the press. 


[ . = ° 
5, FREEDOM in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Second Edition. 3864. |The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


a 


. | EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. Vols. Il. and IIL, price 
OU R WORKS by C dd. V AUGIIAN, D.D. 2s, completing the Work, in % vols, 8vo, 48s, = 
1. The SOLIDITY of TRUE RELIGION. C —y = F ge ng ® 
2, FORGET THINE OWN PEOPLE: an Appeal for Missions. Cr. 8vo, 3s 6a 7 Enh ta y - 
3. WORDS of HOPE from the PULPIT of the TEMPLE CHURCH. Third (The FRENCH REVOLUTION and FIRST 
Editic m EMPIRE; an Historical Sketch. By W. O'CONNOR Mornis, sometime Scholar 
4. The YOU NG L ‘FE EQUIPPING ITSELF for GOD'S SERVICE. Four th | | of Oriel College, Oxford. Post 8vo, with Two Maps. [Vert week. 


Edition, 3s 6d. 


HREE WORKS by H. R. HAWETS, M.A. -ESSAYS, CRITICAL and NARRATIVE. By 


-EEC SEASON. Crown 8vo, 9s. Immediately. - wh ee : cattle: i is alten ide 
Lg THOU G 11 Ts ae TIMES. Sixth Edition. 7s 6d, t , pene + gg tay gg » LL.D., M.P., sometime Fellow of Trinity College, 
3, UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS. Small square. [Shoit?y. _ stgsipn 
HE HIGHER LIFE: its Reality, Experience, and Destiny.| The CHRONOLOGY of the BIBLE connected 
Ry J. BaLpwis Brows, B.A., Author of “The Soul's Exodus.” &c. Crown with CONTEMPORANEOUS EVENTS in the History of BABYLONIANS 
8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. (mediately. ASSYRIANS, and EGYPTIANS, By Eaxest De BUNSEN. With Preface by 
A. H. SAYCE, M.A. 8vo, 7s 6c. 


HE HISTORY of the REVOLUTION of 1688. By C. D. 
Yonge, Regius Professor, Queen's College, Belfast. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. - - - P 
StS Unmediately. | INGRAM PLACE: a Novel. By a Carr 


COLONIST. 2 vols. crown Svo, 14s, 


NEW NOVELS. 
j TAITING for TIDINGS. By the Author of “ White and | \A HISTORY of GREECE. By the Rev 


Black.” 5 vols, [immediately. | Grorce W. Cox, M.A. Vols, I. and II, (to the close ‘of the Peloponnesian 
War), 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 36s. 





UDITH GWYNNE. By Liste Carr. 3 vols. 
“Mr. Carr's nov. | is certainly amusing...... There is much variety, and the r ~r; 
dialogue and incident never flag to the finish.” —Atheneum. W ATER L OO L E 4 r U R ES Ss: A Study of the 
“Displays much dramatic skill."—£dinburgh Courant. | Campaign of 1815. Py Colonel CHARLES CORNWALLIS “CHESNEY, RE. 
| 


“ Third Edition, with Map, 8vo, Lvs 6d, 
00 LATE. By Mrs. Newman. 2 vols. | 
“One of the ple asant, graceful little novelettes, in which the best of our | Yel NaN . a) + r . 
lady novelists and their special readers take delight, and of its kind, a very | ‘EWALD Ss HIST ORY of ISRAE - \ ol. \ ~ 
good specimen. —Standard. 4 . . the History of Ezra and of the Hagioeracy in Israel to the Time of Christ. 
“ Unquestionably interesting.”"—Morning Advertiser, Translated from the German by J. EsTLIN CARPENTER, M.A, 8yvo, 18s. 
“A most attractive story.”"—ZLeeds Mercury. 
Oxford Local Examinations in 1874, 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the D rath of 


Edward the Confessor to the Death of King John. By W. L. R. Caters, 


‘CHAPMAN & HALL’ 5 PUBLICATIONS, ir —— of the Previous History by the Rev. G. W.Cox, 
quads cugienrdapebtincnsten The PURE BENEVOLENCE of CREATION ; 

THE Fr FE OF CHA RLES DICKENS. Letters to a Friend in Perplexity. By JAsPAR TRAVERS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
baer ebvienpetinahr elation tenet SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; an Inquiry 


Vot. IIT. (completing the Work), TWELFTH THOUSAND, price 16s, | into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 2 vols. 8yo, 24s. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 1830 to) The UNIVERSE and the COMING TRANSITS. 
1874. By the Rev. WitttAm Nassau MoLeswortH. Cheap Edition, in 3 vols. | 


By Ricwaro A. Proctor, B.A. With 22 Charts and 22 Woodcuts, 8vo, 16s. 
crown Sve Vol. L., price 68, (This day. 


The SEVEN AGES of a VILLAGE PAUPER, | The OCEAN ; its Tides and Currents and their 


Causes. By WiiuraAmM Lereuton Jorpan, F.R.G.S. With 12 Diagrammatic 











A why rae: 9 rLeY, Authcr of “One Square Mile in the East End “The day. | Plates and Charts. 8vo, 21s. 
DAITOMEY. By J. A. Skerrenmy. Demy The PRINCIPLES of JURISPRUDENCE. 
Sy0, with Illustrations and’ Map, 21s. ‘ By DENIS CAULFEILD IIrrox, Q.C., late M.P. for the County of Tipperary. 


8vo, 2s 6d. 


a _ LIPE. sy G EORGE | WEBBE DASENT, | Pane ee — sais 
Se. Sy Coe ‘The Rev. SYDNEY SMITHS ESSAYS. 


Authorised Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, sewed; 3s 64, cloth, 


HALE 


r T\T : | 
L ADY ANNA. By Antnony Trotiorr. Re-| ee f ; 
rtd from the Fortnightly Revo, 2 vols. Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. — Authorised 
Wave - —e | Edition, in SEVEN MONTHLY Pants, 6d cach, Parts I, to 1V. now ready. 
ROSETEAGUE. By Mrs. Bray. 2 vols | . ; 
rmsd. |LECTURES on FEVER delivered in the 
| Theatre of the Meath Hospital and County of Dublin Infirmary. By W. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. Srokes, M.D., &. Edited by J. W. Moore, M.D., &.  8vo, 1s 





Text-Books of Science. 


MESSRS. BELL'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. | ppIncIPLES of MECHANICS. By T. M. 
The PROVERBS of JOHN HEYWOOD. | Scscul ut'Mines. "Small Seo, with 208 Woodeuls, 8 @4. 0 
I ce et, wath He Notes and Introduction, by JULIAN SHARMAN, Crown 8yo, cloth, | INTRODU CTION to the STU DY of ORG ANIC 
LITTLE SEALSKIN, and other Poems, By EB.) e-Anisrtosa, tp. 1-CS. Professor of Chemistry in the London Insti: 

KrAny, Author of “Heroes of Asgard,” “ Wanderlin,” &., &e, Feap, 8vo,cloth| 1°” With 8 Woodeuts, Small Svo, 38 6d, 
MANUAL of QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL 


| 
rer = } 
L ANG UAGE: its Ori ‘igin and Development. | ANALYSIS and LABORATORY PRACTICE. By T. E. Tuowrs, Ph.D. and 


glut, price Ss. 


y T. Hewitt Key, 'y A. F.R.S. Price 14s. F.R.S.E., and M. M. Parrison Mui, With Plate and 57 Woodeuts, Small 


Svo, 3s 6d. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. | London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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THE 


LONDON CO-OPERATIVE WINE ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED). 

































STORES—446 STRAND, W.C. 


(IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE CHARING-CROSS STATION. ) 





ANNUAL TICKETS, 5s. 
(PERMANENT TICKET LIST NOW CLOSED.) 





GOVERNING CoUNCIL. 
¥. DU PRE THORNTON, Esq. (President), 103 Victoria Street, S.W. | HENRY HOULDSWORTH, Esy., Craigforth, Stirling, and Carrick 
NASSAU J. SENIOR, Esq. (Vice-President), Elm House, Lavender | _ House, Ayr, N.B. 





Hill, S.W. Major PEEL, 2 Howick Place, S.W. 
WALTER M. GEE, Esq. (Managing Director), 117 Park Street, | Captain the Hon. RANDOLPH STEWART, 85 Eaton Square, S.W, 
Grosvenor Square, W. | TOM TAYLOR, Esq., Lavender Sweep, S.W. ¢ 


SecreTARY—JOHN GEE, Esq. 
Soricrror—JAMES CROWDY, Esq., 17 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street. 
BankERS—Messrs. COCKS, BIDDULPH, and CO., 43 Charing Cross. 


AvupitoR—H. BISHOP, Esq. (Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and Co.), 16 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 





STORES—446 STRAND, W.C. (OPPOSITE CHARING-CROSS STATION), LONDON. 





The object of the Association is to apply the principles of co-operation to the high-class Wine Trade. 


The Managing Director was until lately partner in an old and well-known house in the Lonion Wine Trade, from which 


he retired to accept his present post. 


The business is, therefore, conducted by him as by a partner in a private firm, so that purchasers will have eve 
’ ’ y y E ’ ry 


advantage obtained by dealing with a private house of high standing, in addition to the advantage of co-operation. 


The prices quoted by the Association are based upon those of leading houses in the Wine Trade who conduct business on 


the old credit principle. From these prices purchasers receive an immediate discount of 15 per cent.. or 3s in the £. 
Pp if i 


No liability attaches to ticket-holders, although in the form of a postponed discount they obtain all the benefits of par- 


ticipating in profits, thereby insuring them that the Association is bond fide co-operative, and not co-operative in name only. 
? Yy 5 © bs y 


SHERRIES of the highest class in wood and old in bottle. PORTS from vintage 1834. MADEIRAS from vintage 
4792. CLARETS from vintage 1851. 


MAX GREGER’S HUNGARIAN WINES, bottled by himself, at a discount of 15 per cent. off his own prices. 


Goods delivered free in town, or to the London Railway Stations for the country. 





ANNUAL TICKETS, 5s. 
(PERMANENT TICKET LIST NOW CLOSED) 





The Governing Council are now issuing tickets to the public entitling them to purchase from the Association on the 


same terms as to prices and discounts as Shareholders. Annual Tickets, 5s. 


Post-Office Orders payable at the General Post Office. Application for tickets, giving name in full, address, and usual 


signature, must be accompanied by a remittance for the amount of ticket. For Price Lists, &c., address 


Stores—446 Strand, W.C. JOHN GEE, Secretary. 











LONDON: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand ; 
aud Published by him at the “‘SrecTATOR" Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, afuresaid, Saturday, April 13, 1874. 








